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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE MUST LOOK UPON THINGS AS THEY ARE AND NOT AS WE WOULD 
WISH THEM TO BE.—Napoleon. 


Tue Russians launched their great attack upon the whole 
Polish front on December 12. Their success was instan- 
taneous and, after fighting one tremendous 
battle in southern Poland, the Germans decided 
to retire to defined positions nearer home, 
Warsaw fell, after little effort to hold it, on January 17, and the 
Russian capital celebrated the event with many salvoes. 
Never have the Russians fought better. This campaign has 
been an epic of heroism. The Germans, where they were 
ordered to stand, stood, the pockets which were overrun by 
the swift advance of the invaders fought until they were 
killed. The German press and radio have underlined the peril 
and have, if anything, overstated the immediate danger to 
Germany, all, no doubt, with a view to getting the most out 
of the German people now that the actual siege of Germany 
has begun. 

The attacks were launched by four Russian army groups, 
and a battle was opened which reached from the Baltic to 
the foothills of the Carpathians, East Prussia being threatened 
on two sides, the east and the south. Marshal Zhukhov 
took Lodz on January 19, while Marshal Konief was in 
Cracow on the same day. Up to this time the German High 
Command had not shown where resistance was to be resumed, 
and the victorious Russians had not felt the check of a German 
stand. The accounts given of Warsaw are terrible. It is 
“a desert of débris,’”” says one correspondent. This is the 
Tesult of the heroic defence of the Polish capital by its own 
citizens when they rose against their aggressors last year and 
the Russians were beaten back and failed to help them. 
According to Russian correspondents in Warsaw, the place is 
afuin, everything is destroyed ; “‘ Warsaw met us with ter- 
Tible silence,”’ said one of them. The population is dead, and 


buried in huge communal graves. The city is destroyed and 
CXXIV. I 
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looted. ‘‘ Peace reigns in Warsaw.’ The terrible peace 
which Warsaw has endured before. 

On January 21 it became clear that the Russians meant 
to capture East Prussia, while the German retreat seemed 
about to end. The Russians are well into Silesia and the 
Germans are endeavouring to stand on the Dantzig-Breslay 
line. This affords a good defensive position, it is one which 
the Germans must hold if they are not to own themselves 
beaten this spring. 


WHEN we went to press last month news was slowly coming 
in of the successful German punch in the west. This did not 
take military observers by surprise, and, 
a eg though it had nothing to do with his actual 
ome ba 
command, Marshal Montgomery was ready for 
it and by skilful use of his own reserves was able to hold back 
the Germans. What this effort, which was directed by Marshal 
von Rundstedt showed, was that the Germans had got their 
wind and were ready to defend their country by attack. And 
it is not only the German army which has recovered its fighting 
power, but the Luftwaffe. Besides this the speed up of the 
V.II has resulted in the London area being once more, with 
the Home Counties, under bombardment, and we are told 
that a fresh and powerful submarine campaign from better 
and faster U-boats is in progress. All this is the result of the 
intensive efforts of competent men who ‘know what war is and 
who direct their military effort from a single centre—whether 
Hitler or Himmler does not matter. All of it was to be 
expected if the Allies gave Germany enough time. After 
Falaise, and our dash across France and Belgium, we should, 
had we had the necessary reserves, have reinforced our Armies 
and pushed on. But only in the air was a great effort made and 
that cannot byitself, ever, be decisive. It would appear that our 
war leaders have not yet learned that there is only one way d 
defeating an enemy and that is to beat his army and to occupy 
his territory as the Russians are doing in Silesia. There is 
now a belated move to shift men from the Air Force and 
Navy to the Army. If a true understanding of the value 


and use of the three arms had been grasped, we should by now§. 


have had adequate reserves on the ground and should not have 
been thrown into disarray bya single well-directed blow which 
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fellinto a sort of universal weakness. Rundstedt, even if he does 
nothing more, has disorganised our spring time-table, and has 
preserved the Hook of Holland from whence the rockets are 
despatched. Further than this he has heartened the German 
people and raised their hopes. 


THE copy-book headings are once more being set for us to 
re-learn. So great were the hopes of our Ministers and our 
Book Allies of an early peace that all sorts of simple 

= —— and homely adages were forgotten. Never 
change horses crossing a stream was one of these. 

It was disregarded on September 21. At this moment Marshal 
Montgomery was deprived of the control of the Allied Armies 
in France and was relegated to the position of an Army Com- 
mander under General Eisenhower. Now General Eisen- 
hower is a man everyone likes. He has no superior as the 
Chairman of a Committee, or the President of a Council. As 
a composer of differences he has few equals, as a finder of 
compromises, no superior. But the elimination of Marshal 
Montgomery in September, after he had won the superb 
battles of France and Belgium, meant that the military 
direction of the war was handed over to a Round Table Con- 
ference, a conference at which Marshal Montgomery certainly 
had a seat, but where he had no control. In this connection 
the words of Marshal Haig in 1918 should be remembered. 
That year, the fourth of the war, the Germans broke through 
on March 21. The 5th British Army was driven back some 
distance and a complete break between the French and the 
British Armies was threatened. A conference at Doullens 
was held on March 23 at which Lord Milner represented 
England. Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, and 
Poincaré, the French President, were also there, as well as the 
military chiefs of France, Generals Foch and Pétain, and the 
English Generals Haig, Rawlinson and others. The situation 
was very serious and under this pressure the Allied Commands 
were unified, Foch being placed in command of all the Allied 
Armies. Haig, though he had hitherto resisted the idea, 
agreed that day to serve under Foch. And the famous 
Doullens agreement was signed co-ordinating the work of the 
Allied Armies. After the Conference had finished and the 
various statesmen and soldiers had begun to put the business 
through, Haig said to Lord Milner, ‘“‘ Well, anyhow, this 
alrangement is better than a Committee.’’ This lesson of the 
necessity of unity in war and of the dangers of conference 
strategy was forgotten on September 21. Let us hope that it 


Was re-learned during Christmas, 1944. The lesson we 


Teceived then was a sharp one. The copy-book heading this 
time is Union is strength. 
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THE recovery of Germany from the almost knock-out blow 
received last August seems to have taken our own Highest 
Command, the Political Chiefs of England and 

La Many America, by surprise. They seemed to have 
a thought—as so often before—that threats 

underlined by bombs would serve to win the war, and that 
the Russian steam roller would do the rest. The Russians 
have held something like 200 divisions on their front during 
all this year and they have now struck in great strength. 
But we, in the West, have to deal with Rundstedt and his 8 
Divisions, and we shall not do this successfully as long as the 
campaign in Alsace, Luxemburg and Belgium is directed bya 
Committee instead of by a General. In this arrangement we 
seem to have yielded once too often to America. It is known 
that Mr. Churchill has so yielded again and again. The first 
bad set-back he had was in having the ridiculous and mis. 
chievous Atlantic Charter forced on him. The second was at 
Quebec, where he felt obliged to promise that our effort in the 
Far East should be greatly increased, thus losing sight of the 
copy-book maxim—One thing at atime. We do not know what 
was the pressure put upon him by Mr. Roosevelt, but we think 
now, as we thought then, that if he had had weightier military 
and naval advisers to support his military and naval policy he 
would have made more impression upon the Americans. Hisdis- 
pensing with Lord Wavell’s gifts was one of the great handi- 
caps he placed upon his own effectiveness. But it is not only 
in military matters that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden have 
allowed themselves to be overridden by a powerful Ally. The 
story of the Polish frontier is another instance of the lack of 
British weight. No one can doubt that the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary have done their best to get the 
Russians and Poles to agree together, but what sort of a best 
was it? If, as would now appear, Russia never intended to 
yield Lwow, which is overwhelmingly Polish, to Poland, if the 
Poles were not prepared to accept the Curzon Line, taking 
compensation in the West—what was the good of talking 
about such changes ? The Poles have had a very hard deal 
in regard to frontiers, but what matters to them is not # 
much their frontiers as their independence. It seems tow 
that those who wanted to help Poland should have concer 


trated upon this. 


IT would seem that the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden mis 
judged the aims of Russia and the feelings of Poland. Thet 
st a fault was not in their intentions but in thef 
Between e 4 inti ; ’ 
prolonging negotiations which were doomed tt 

Bark and the 1. fruitless. It would have been better fi 
Poland, as well as for us, if they had, afte 
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stating their own views and the deal they thought fair, not 
continued to walk along a blind alley. At present a parasitic 
growth set up at Lublin by Russia has shown the world the 
first Polish quislings to appear. It was the proud boast of 
the Poles that there were no such persons in Poland. But 
they have emerged in Russia and they would appear to be the 
precursors of disaster to the Polish people. It should never be 
forgotten that the Poles, situated as they are, have only three 
alternatives. They are :— 

(1) To work with the Russians ; 

(2) To work with the Germans ; 

(3) To go into a fourth term of division and slavery. 
The Russians have missed a chance, which will not recur, of 
conciliating the Poles by yielding on this question of Lwow. 
The Poles have let slip an unequalled opportunity of getting 
on to terms with Russia. It is a tragedy. There is another 
matter which makes the tragedy of Poland a major European 
disaster. The open quarrels between the Poles which have 
been so vehemently exhibited here have enabled our pro- 
Germans to get going with cries of horror at the idea of 
Poland having any portion of her former German territories 
restored to her. If these people have their say she may be 
robbed in the East, with very little compensation in the West 
unless the Poles themselves close their ranks. The British 
Government are perfectly willing to see justice done to Poland 
in regard to East Prussia and other territories, and it is 
evident that the French Government will approve of any 
change of territory that will weaken Germany. The objec- 
tions to any such plan are made only by our Pacifists and 
pro-Germans. Oddly enough the terms are often synonymous. 


It was with disgust that the British people heard that British 
soldiers who had landed in Greece in very small numbers and 

to protect and feed the Greeks were fighting in 
ba = Athens and elsewhere. And a good many hard 

things were said about the Greeks. The 
Socialists, the Liberals, their Press, followed by The Times, 
violently attacked our Government for not yielding to the 
violence of the revolutionaries, who, by their seizure of power 
in Athens, were emulating Mussolini and other subversive 
leaders in an attempt to secure power for their own group. 
Mr. Churchill thought the situation created by our own 
Socialists and newspapers here sufficiently serious to warrant 
his going out to Greece on Christmas Day to put matters 
tight. After his visit a Greek Regent was appointed and a 
Government was formed with General Plastiras as Premier. 
Mr. Churchill’s journey was very characteristic, but this effort 
of his did not quell the sound and fury of his critics in England, 
who, as an orchestra at the upraised wand of their conductor, 
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burst into a chorus of disapproval over each effort of ou 
soldiers and our officials to restore order, our Reds demandi 
that the revolutionaries should at once have their way, 
Afterwards, when news began to come through from indepen. 
dent sources, these critics began to look rather silly. Thirty. 
seven soldiers of a unit of the Signal Corps wrote to the 
Manchester Guardian to say that Elas was a revolution 
body which only wanted power for itself. Other letters fol. 
lowed and were printed. Private letters began to come in, 
Socialists in England began to be less aggressive, although 
The Times continued for some days to fly the red banner on 
Printing House Square. At last, after the display of a great 
deal of British patience and some considerable amount of 
force, the Archbishop Regent and his chosen Ministers, who all 
appear to have been selected for their hard hands, restored 
order in Athens. The whole adventure shows how deeply 
rooted is the creed of violence in certain European countries, 
Not surprising this, but it is surprising to see any respectable 
men here supporting the people who use it against ther 
fellows. Even in the House of Commons on January 18 and 1 
great violence was shown by some of the socialist members. 
A few groups nailed the Elas colours to their masts and sailed 
into battle with it. Mr. Churchill in one of his very best 
speeches dealt with them in sober earnest, and by such proofs 
as no honest-minded man could reject. He begged them to 
consider the difference between politics in England and in 
Greece :— 

“If I had driven the wife of the Deputy Prime Minister out to 
die in the snow, if the Minister of Labour had kept the Foreign 
Secretary in exile for a great many years . . .” 

There would be not much chance of British ministers working 
together, and Mr. Churchill said :— 

“If we are going to tear ourselves asunder in this island over 
all the feuds and passions of the Balkan countries which our 
armies, and those of our Allies, have liberated, we shall be found 
quite incapable of making our influence count in the great 
settlements .. .” 


WuatT the attempt by Elas to seize power has cost Greet 
and her people is too little realised. Even in the earliest 
days of liberation British efforts to relieve 
os of the distress of the Greek population wer 
viewed with suspicion and antagonism by the 


Elas bands which controlled the Peloponnese and large areas 
of the Greek mainland. The reason was simple. These bands 
sometimes tried to seize and convert to their own use the foot 
stuffs imported under British auspices for relief purposes : the 
controllers of Elas regarded the issue of supplies as alg 
important political weapon which they did not want in any 


Greece 
arliest 
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hands but theirown. In many areas, therefore, British troops 
in the early days did yeoman work in seeing that relief supplies 
actually reached the women and children. With the Elas 
outbreak in Athens at the beginning of December, large and 
efficient relief organisations were almost paralysed. Shortly 
before Christmas over 90,000 tons of foodstuffs and clothing 
lay useless in warehouses or aboard ships which could not be 
unloaded, quite apart from other shipments intended for 
Greece (including one from the people of New Zealand) which 
were Waiting in foreign ports. Other plans were also suspended. 
The supply and relief section of Military Liaison in Greece had 
been formed a year earlier, and landed in the Pirzus with the 
first British units ashore. On arrival this section made 
detailed plans for distributing supplies. With Elas road- 
blocks and sniping in the Athens and Pireus area, these plans 
stopped ; for a time, indeed, Athens was actually without 
bread ; though as British forces got more areas of the city 
under control, soup-kitchens were opened. Scarcely less 
serious was the check to other schemes for welfare and 
economic recovery. One bitter prospect facing Greece this 
winter is the plight of villagers in Epirus, Attica and Thessaly 
whose houses the Germans have destroyed (about 25,000) or 
damaged (upwards of 170,000). Assistance for the 200,000 
families thus affected was planned through an elaborate 
scheme involving some repair of the roads (an essential pre- 
liminary), followed by repair of roofs to make cottages weather- 
proof. This scheme has been held up. Similar delay (if no 
worse) has been caused to schemes to restart the industries. 
In Athens and the Pirzeus area alone industries employ 45,000 
people ; they were running during the German occupation ; 
and when the Germans departed they left the factories un- 
damaged except for the removal of ball-bearings and belting. 
To restart them was comparatively simple. The farmers of 
Attica and Thessaly have their own case against Elas. They 
were persuaded to put their crops back in the ground while 
the sowing season lasted and were promised replacements 
from Allied relief stocks. Here disorders have left their mark 
in frustration, disappointment, hardship, suffering and bitter- 
ness. 


Bomss totalling about 1,400,000 tons were dropped on enemy 
targets in Europe during 1944. Of this total R.A.F. Bomber 
A Year’s Command accounted for more than 525,000 
Bombing long tons, and all the American Air Forces in 
the European and Mediterranean theatres accounted for 
$55,000 long tons (958,000 American short tons of 2,000 Ibs.). 


| The R.A.F. total was more than twice the weight dropped in 


the previous four years and four months of war from Septem- 
ber, 1939, to December, 1943. Mines laid in enemy waters in 
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R.A.F. minelaying operations, which were on a far greater 
scale than in any previous year, are not included in these 
tonnages. The bulk of this great weight of R.A.F. bombs fel] 
on German industry and transport. Oil targets (including 
both production and storage) accounted for 10 per cent, 
German industrial towns (35 per cent.), the German aircraft 
industry (4 per cent.), and miscellaneous industrial targets (3 
per cent.) received more than two-fifths of the bombs dropped, 
Enemy transport (18 per cent.) and ports and shipping (3 per 
cent.) accounted for another fifth. Of the remaining quarter, 
direct bombing support of Allied Armies required 16 per cent, 
and attacks on V weapon sites and supply depots took I1 per 
cent. These R.A.F. attacks have now placed 13 German 
cities (Berlin, Essen, Cologne, Duesseldorf, Stuttgart, Duis. 
burg, Hamburg, Frankfurt-a/M., Gelsenkirchen, Dortmund, 
Mannheim, Kiel and Hanover) on the list of places each of 
which has received 10,000 tons or more of bombs. The results 
include the devastation of 36,000 acres in German industrial 
towns—an area equivalent to the whole of London withina 
radius of four miles from Charing Cross. R.A.F. casualties in 
carrying out this difficult and dangerous work were at les 
than half the rate of 1943. American bombing policy with its 
day attacks complemented R.A.F. bombing, which was done 
mainly by night. Apart from direct air support of land oper. 
tions (which was on a very large scale), American strategic 
bombing concentrated especially on German aircraft and oi 
production. The attacks on aircraft plants caused much 
destruction and are estimated to have halved German plane 
production during 1944; but a less desirable result was t 
stimulate the widespread dispersal of German production 
facilities in small factories and underground plants. A marked 
decline in oil output, and serious effects from oil shortage 
the Luftwaffe, the U-boat service and the German Army, at 
claimed as a result of the strategic bombing campaign against 
German oil targets. 


THESE are valuable achievements ; but they are a far ay 
from the tremendous claims which advocates of air pow 
2 made earlier in the war, when they kept a 

No btn by asserting that bombing would bring Germany 
to her knees, and do it quickly. The positia 

is very different to-day. Don Iddon, the well-informe 
American correspondent of the Daily Mail, wrote recently 
that “it is now accepted by all top Allied leaders that the 
experiment of trying to win this war by bombing alone can} 
written down as a failure.”” How great a failure appears from 
the fact that Lieutenant-General Carl Spaatz, Commandiny 
General of the United States Strategic Air Forces in Eurof 
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recently admitted that, despite all Allied efforts, the Germans 
last year produced about half the total of planes they planned 
at the beginning of the year to produce during 1944—a state- 
ment which, in quantitative terms, means that Germany’s 1944 
output (including trainers and other more or less non-opera- 
tional types) was some 20,000 to 25,000 machines. No doubt 
it was right that the attempt to win the war by all-out bomb- 
ing should be made (though even on this point there are 
serious qualifications and abatements) ; but now that this has 


' manifestly failed the time has surely come to review Allied 


man-power needs in terms of military possibilities as at present 
estimated. A very large air force will still be needed for all the 
militarily valid purposes for which air power is vital in modern 
war; but when full allowance has been made for these it 
would seem that a considerable shift to other services is 
desirable. This is true not only of the R.A.F. with its huge 
ground staff (and, by a parity of reasoning, of the American 
Air Forces as well) ; it is also true of the factories and workers 
hitherto engaged on producing for the R.A.F. Though only 
the War Cabinet can have the detailed facts and figures on 
which actual decision is based, common sense urges these 
conclusions strongly. Wars such as this can be won only by 
the right use of the limited resources available. 


THE Germans struck in the Ardennes on December 16, after 
assembling their forces for several weeks in the Cologne region 
In the Ard and moving them swiftly to the area of attack. 

© Ardennes Bad flying weather favoured them by prevent- 
ing Allied air reconnaissance and hampering or making 
impossible Allied air support of ground operations. The 
front chosen for attack was the 50-mile stretch between 
Monschau in the north and Echternach in the south, an area 
on the extreme right of the American First Army and the 
very tenuous link between that Army and the American Third 
Army operating further south in the Saar. Such junctions 
between commands are often weak and always sensitive. 
In December the Monschau-Echternach front was very lightly 
held indeed, the road had not been mined, nor had other 
defence preparations been made. Many German columns 
struck initially, their number helping at first to conceal the 
direction of the main blow. One German thrust towards the 
city of Luxemburg was repelled. The chief effort, however, 
was in the north, with Liege as an obvious immediate objec- 
tive. German pressure along the northern flank between 
Stavelot, Malmedy and Monschau was very heavy. If the 
American troops holding this sector had flinched or been over- 
tun a most difficult and very dangerous situation would have 
arisen. Enemy pressure was also heavy west and north of 

1* 
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Stavelot, especially around the two villages of Grandmenil and 
Monhay, which commanded road junctions vital for the 
Germans. Everywhere, however, the Americans fought 
gallantly, stubbornly and well; the Germans failed to break 
through in the north; and their forces, like a flood of water 
checked by a wall, moved west and south-west. Days of great 
danger followed. The new threat was to the Meuse at Dinant, 
but when the Germans pressed forward here they were too 
late. A critical encounter followed on Christmas Eve, when 
British armour which had been sent to the Dinant sector 
together with American infantry encountered a German 
armoured spearhead only about 24 miles east of the Meuse, 
The Germans were here encircled and wiped out in the 
intense fighting that followed. Meanwhile a critical action 
had been fought in the south of the salient by the American 
tor1st Airborne Division, which reinforced the forces originally 
at the vital road junction of Bastogne and held the town, 
though surrounded, until they were relieved some days later. 
By this time the main peril of a German break-through had 
been averted, the drive had been held, and the operation had 
entered a new phase in which the main problem was to push 
the Germans back. This phase opened on December 31, when 
the American Third Army, moved at great speed from the 
Saar front and raised to a total of 12 Divisions, began a 
counter-offensive on the German southern flank. Four days 
later, on January 3, the American First Army, which by this 
time had also re-grouped, launched a second counter-offensive 
on the northern flank. Less than a week later the Germans 
were withdrawing steadily, leaving only rearguards. The 
situation in Alsace is now the danger point. The Germans have 
a bridgehead across the Rhine and are at the present date 
(January 20) threatening Strasbourg. 


READJUSTMENTs in the Allied commands in the West accom- 
panied developments in the Ardennes battle. The American 
First and Ninth Armies were transferred to 

seas and Field-Marshal Montgomery, who became com- 
ommanders —_mander on the Allied northern flank, the armies 
under him being the British Second and Canadian First 
Armies (hitherto the components of the 21st Army Group) as 
well as the two American armies. Lieutenant-General Omar 
Bradley, hitherto commanding the 12th Army Group com- 
prising the American First, Third and Ninth Armies, now took 
charge of the reinforced Third Army alone, which was fighting 
on the southern flank. Field-Marshal Montgomery was 
appointed to his new command on December 17 (the day after 
the German offensive began), but news of the change was not 


An 
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released until January 5. The official announcement was 
couched in the following strange terms :— 


“‘ When the German penetration through the Ardennes created 
two fronts, one substantially facing south and the other north, by 
instant agreement by all concerned that portion of the front facing 
south was placed under the command of Field-Marshal Montgomery 
and that facing north under command of General Bradley.” 


At a meeting with war correspondents on January 9, 
General Bradley said that the German attack on December 16 
cut direct contact with the American First Army both by 


phone and by road, while weather prevented contact by plane. 
He added :— 


“It was therefore decided that the 21st Army Group should 
assume command of all Allied forces north of the salient. This was 
a temporary measure only, and when the lines are rejoined the 12th 
Army Group will resume command of all American troops in this 
area. The soundness and flexibility of our Allied Command is 


illustrated by the ease with which this change of command was 
made,” 


In his conference on January 9, General Bradley paid a 
tribute to Field-Marshal Montgomery. Two days earlier 
Field-Marshal Montgomery paid a tribute to the fighting 


qualities of the American soldier. The Field-Marshal said the 
American soldier 


“is a brave Sghting man, steady under fire and with the tenacity 
in battle which stamps the first-class soldier. All these qualities 
have been shown in a marked degree during the present battle.” 


And he added :— 


“Tt is team work that pulls you through dangerous times; it is 
team work that wins battles: it is victories in battles that win wars. 


I want to put in a strong plea for Allied solidarity at this vital stage 
of the war.” 


These are wise and much needed words. 


In south-eastern Europe the main operation of the past 

month has been the battle for Budapest. This began towards 

the end of December, when the Russians com- 

The Battle for letely surrounded the city after forcing the 
Budapest 5 $ 

anube both north and south of it. Just how 

heavy the battle has been is very hard to determine. The 

ungarian armistice delegation is reported from Moscow to 

have stated that the German garrison numbered some 80,000 
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men, a total that seems very large in terms of the German man- 
power problem and Budapest’s relative strategic importance, 
How strong are the Soviet forces attacking the city is of course 
also unknown. What is clear is that fighting has been violent 
and tenacious on both sides, with the Germans using the 
strongly built stone houses of the city as well-made defence 
positions, and the Russians turning to artillery and to 
dynamite squads of engineers to blast a way forward. 

The battle for Budapest has not been confined to the 
immediate area of the city. Before attacking the capital the 
Russians struck to the south-west to occupy the key Hun- 
garian communications centre of Szekesfehervar between 
Budapest and Lake Balaton, and also to the west and north 
to clear the area between Szekesfehervar and the Danube. 
Only when this substantial area was in Russian hands, and 
Budapest was consequently cut off from the west, could the 
attack on the Hungarian capital safely begin. The Germans, 
however, decided that Budapest must if possible be 
relieved and a shrewd blow struck at the substantial Soviet 
forces in the Budapest area and west and north of it. A 
strong German relief attack was therefore launched from 
Komaron, a Hungarian town on the south bank of the 
Danube ; and in the first stages this attack made considerable 
progress. Concurrently, the Russians on the north bank of 
the Danube advanced westwards towards Komarno (which 
lies opposite Komaron, and is its Slovak twin). Since one of 
the few bridges on its lower course crosses the Danube at 
Komarno, this Russian drive was successful and, in spite of a 
stubborn defence, street by street and block by block, Pesth 
fell on January 18, when 80,000 prisoners were claimed by the 
Russians. The Soviet forces have also cleared much Hun- 
garian territory and to the south Marshal Tito is. making 
progress. 


AMERICAN troops have landed again on Luzon, the largest, 
most populous, and by far the most important island in the 
— Philippines. The landings began on the morn- 

- ing of January 9, when a great American 
armada numbering upwards of 800 ships drew in to the 
shores of the Lingayen Gulf. Troops and equipment were 
soon pouring into four beach-heads and making their way 
inland. Among the first ashore was General MacArthur 
himself. The Lingayen Gulf, a little more than 100 miles by 
air north-west of Manila, is well known to the participants on 
both sides. It was here that the Japanese also landed in 
December, 1941, and made swift and easy progress against 
the weak American and Filipino forces opposing them. The 
Japanese do not appear to have expected General MacArthur 
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to pick the same area, Japanese defences were therefore 
negligible, and initial American casualties were trifling in 
consequence. From the Lingayen Gulf to Manila the Ameri- 
can route lies mainly through a riverine plain which runs 
between mountain ranges east and west of it. A good road 
network through the plain should facilitate motorised move- 
ment ; and in any case other American landings are quite 
possible at other points among the many strategically favour- 
able places which the long, indefensible coast-line of Luzon 
offers. The Americans are plainly in great strength, as the 
size of their landing force shows, and American reinforcements 
will be certainly poured in without stint to achieve the 
swiftest possible success in one of the most important opera- 
tions thus far undertaken against Japan. The Japanese, 
however, must also have very strong forces on Luzon, the 
strategic importance of which they fully realise. The struggle 
for the island therefore cannot be expected to be short. A 
favourable factor for the Americans may be the frame of 
mind of the Japanese leaders. General Yamashite, the 
Japanese commander in the Philippines and one of the ablest 
soldiers Japan has, is reported as saying at the start of the 
Luzon campaign, “ The loss of one or two islands does not 
matter in the battle for the Philippine Islands. The Philip- 
pines are extensive in area and we can fight freely to our 
heart’s content. I shall write a brilliant history of the 
Greater East Asia war in the Philippine Islands.’’ This is 
hybris of the most arrant kind which, as the Greeks well know, 
has never failed to bring disaster upon its possessors. 


THE capture of Akyab on January 3 and Shwebo on January 7 
are notable successes. Akyab lies on the estuary of the 
Kaladan River and has the best natural harbour 
on the west coast of Burma north of Rangoon. 
In enemy hands it was of great importance. A 
year ago the Japanese hoped to use it as their main base for 
the conquest of India. When that dream faded Akyab still 
remained an invaluable naval and air base commanding much 
of the approaches to Burma across the Bay of Bengal. The 
recapture of Akyab has been among the main purposes of 
three campaigns fought in the Arakan ; and this year British 
pressure at last became too severe and the Japanese, however 
reluctantly, had to abandon it. Now Akyab will prove its 
value for further British advances towards Rangoon— 
advances which, as Admiral Mountbatten receives the landing 
and other suitable craft, will no doubt take on increasingly the 
character of amphibious operations. 

Shwebo, less than 60 miles north of Mandalay, is in the 
dry zone of Burma, at the centre of a great rice-growing dis- 
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trict watered by a large and complex system of irrigation 
canals. The town was occupied by Indian troops of the 
Fourteenth Army, who beat two British columns by a short 
head. Between Shwebo, Monywa on the Chindwin River, and 
Mandalay lie a group of airfields of great importance to the 
Japanese, and hard fighting must therefore now be expected, 
But the Fourteenth Army are now out of the mountains in 
flat, relatively open and much drier country, which is better in 
practically all respects for the fighting still to come. Although 
many difficulties lie ahead, and although there are most diffi- 
cult problems of supply at the end of immensely long lines of 
communications stretching back to India, the prospects of 
successful future action are therefore bright. 


THE appointment of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Pacific Fleet, which was 
, announced towards the end of December, 

ae Appoint- indicates that substantial progress is being 
nats made with the building up of that fleet, the 
formation of which was announced by the Prime Minister in 
Parliament last September. Sir Bruce Fraser is to fly his flag 
in the battleship Howe, but he himself arrived in Australia by 
air in advance of his flagship—it is not known of course 
whether any of the rest of his fleet is yet there or not—and 
has since been on to Hawaii to confer with Admiral Nimitz, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the American Pacific Fleet, and to 
the Philippines for consultation with General MacArthur, 
Supreme Commander in the South-west Pacific area. The 
principle base of his fleet is to be in Australia, where Vice- 
Admiral C. S. Daniel has been appointed his representative. 
The battleships are to make use chiefly of Sydney, where the 
great new graving dock will shortly be complete and available 
for their use, and the aircraft carriers, of which the British 
Pacific Fleet is to have a very full complement, will be based 
at Brisbane. The Australian Government are providing 
facilities at a cost of some £A.21,000,000 to be in full operation 
by June next—which presumably can be taken as the date 
by which it is expected the fleet will be at full strength. There 
is to be no change in the existing organisation of command in 
the Pacific when the British Pacific Fleet makes its appear 
ance there ; the whole Pacific remains a sea area of Americal 
responsibility, Admiral Nimitz being in supreme command it 
the Central Area and General MacArthur in the South-west 
Area. If Admiral Fraser’s fleet operates as a whole, it wil 
come under the strategic direction of one or other of these 
Supreme Commanders, according to the area in which tt 
operates, though in such circumstances Sir Bruce Fraser 
himself presumably might act in the capacity of a task force 
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commander. It seems more probable, however, that the 
British Pacific Fleet, like the American, will operate in task 
forces rather than as a whole, and in that case its various 
detachments will presumably have precisely the same status 
as similar groups of the United States or Dominion Navies. 
There is nothing new in this arrangement; it has been 
adopted before in the Pacific as well as in European waters. 
In the naval forces under the command of Sir Bertram Ramsay 
in the landing operations in the Channel, one group—chiefly 
of American ships but containing also some British ships—was 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Alan Kirk, U.S.N., and 
another, all of British ships, under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Philip Vian. In the operations in the South-west 
Pacific in 1943-44, Rear-Admiral Victor Crutchley, V.C., 
commanding the Australian Squadron, was for some time in 
command of a task force which comprised also ships of the 
United States Navy and he received a high American decora- 
tion for his services in that capacity. Other British officers in 
the Pacific have also both commanded at times task forces 
of the joint Navies and at other times their ships have formed 
part of forces commanded by American officers. These 
arrangements have been proved in the fire of action against 
the enemy and have stood the test. It is a wise move to 
perpetuate them rather than to make the formation of the 
British Pacific Fleet the occasion for altering the organisation 
of command in that ocean, which has proved fully adequate 
for the successful resumption of the offensive against the 
Japanese. 


THERE seems to have been a tendency to assume that the 
formation of the British Pacific Fleet has been the result of 

’ the destruction of the Tirpitz in November 
— last ; actually, of course, it was nothing of the 
sort. It was announced by the Prime Minister 
in Parliament last September, and he mentioned that the 
preliminary steps towards the formation of it had been started 
as much as nine months before that. The reason why such 
lengthy preparation is needed is easily understood. The con- 
ditions of service in the Pacific are so different from those in 
home waters, and in the Arctic waters in which the Home 
Fleet has so often operated these last few years, that it is 
necessary to carry out a lengthy process of what Mr. Churchill 
called “‘ modernisation and tropicalisation ’’ before ships are 
transferred from one theatre to the other. Ships operating in 
the tropics need an elaborate system of air conditioning if the 
health of their companies is not to suffer, and they also 
require protection against mosquitoes, the carriers of many 
tropical diseases. The means by which these objects are to 
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be attained have only recently been worked out. Moreover, 
in the Pacific, where bases are few and far remote from the 
area of operations, and where the simplest operation involves 
ships steaming great distances and being absent from any base 
perhaps for many weeks on end, it is necessary to provide 
floating resources to provide the fighting ships with many of 
the services for which they have relied on their shore bases 
when operating, as the Home Fleet has always done, in condi- 
tions which made it possible for them to return there at brief 
and frequent intervals. Repair ships, store and ammunition 
ships, oilers, all capable of accompanying the fleet on an 
operational cruise, even “ recreation ships’ for ships’ com- 
panies, are all needed to enable the fleet to operate in the 
Pacific with the same freedom that it has hitherto had in home 
waters or the Mediterranean. It was the provision of this 
comprehensive “fleet train’’—to use the American idiom 
adopted by Mr. Churchill in his statement—which made it 
necessary to begin preparations for the formation of Sir Bruce 
Fraser’s fleet a year or more before its actual appearance in its 
theatre of operations. These various ships have been pro- 
vided, not by designing them from the first for their new 
duties, but by allocating merchant ships at an early stage of 
their construction for their new duties. Many of the ships are 
already in service and had been despatched as they were 
completed to join the Eastern Fleet in the Indian Ocean which 
Sir Bruce Fraser already commanded, but which he has now 
turned over to Vice-Admiral A. J. Power, hitherto his second- 
in-command. They will no doubt move on to the Pacific as 
the combatant part of the Pacific Fleet arrives on its station 
and needs their services. The destruction of the Tirpitz has 
doubtless made it possible to allocate to the Pacific Fleet 
substantial forces which had to be retained in home waters 
so long as the German battleship was still afloat and therefore 
a potential threat to Allied sea traffic in home waters and on 
the North Russian route. But it was not the original cause of 
the transfer of forces to the Western Hemisphere ; that was 
decided on at a much earlier stage, and even if the Tirpzitz had 
not been destroyed in November the British Pacific Fleet, 
“capable in itself of fighting a general action with the 
Japanese Navy,” to quote Mr. Churchill’s words, would still 
have been formed in the current year. 


A MEMORIAL service of a rare kind was held for British and 
West African troops who died in their training area in India 
before their formation left for Burma to take 
part in operations in the Arakan. The men to 
whom this last tribute was paid were Christians, Moham- 
medans and pagans of the Royal West African Frontier Force 
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who died from illness or were killed in ‘accidents. The Rev. 
R. W. Clayton, Senior Chaplain of the formation, formerly 


-curate of St. Paul’s, Crewe, has described the ceremony as 


follows : 


“* We assembled in our own cemetery to pay our respects to our 
lost comrades. The burial ground is divided into three plots for 
Christians, Mohammedans and pagans, and each group was honoured 
after the manner of its own faith. In a hollow square, with the 
Mohammedans and pagans formed on each side of the Christians, 
the Commander first addressed his men. That plot of ground, he 
said, would be a little part of Africa or England, ever remembered 
by the comrades of the dead men. 

“Then came the religious ceremonies. After the Christian 
service the Imam and three Mallams in their ornamental robes recited 
passages from the Koran over the Mohammedan graves, and the 
Mohammedan soldiers made the response, ‘ Allah Gaffa to Mishi,’ 
‘God be with them.’ 

** Then four pagan soldiers in uniform took up positions in front 
of the graves of their dead. They were handed an urn of rum, 
silver coins and millet flour. The leader took leaves from his pocket 
and at the head, foot and centre of each grave placed leaves and flour 
and cast money on the mounds. He poured rum into the palm of 
his hand and made a libation over each grave. Then he made an 
invocation in his native tongue, saying, ‘ O spirit, though we are not 
Christians nor Mohammedans, yet we and these our brothers believe 
in good and we ask thee to protect their souls.” He inverted the 
urn on the ground and smashed it with his open palm. A salute was 
fired and buglers sounded the Last Post and the Reveille.” 


Mr. Clayton, commenting on the service, said :— 


“It was the most moving memorial ceremony I have ever seen. 
We honoured each faith and the beliefs of each. These men gave 
their lives for the same cause. Christians, Mohammedans and 
pagans, black men and white, we live a common life side by side, 
respecting each others creeds and faiths, and finding the good that 
is in all men.” 


TuE English papers have been giving for the last few months 
quotations from the press of the U.S.A., which have at last 

, shown us the true state of American opinion 
Speaking Out about our country. It has been a shock to the 
general public who, unless they were readers of The National 
Review, had not any idea how much Britain was disliked in 
the United States, nor what Americans were habitually told 
about us in their press. These revelations of American opinion 
have had some curious effects upon our newspapers. For one 
thing, it has made some of the most ardently appeasing organs 
stop their flattery of the U.S. and in some cases even go so far 
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as to criticise their attitude to this country. What seems to 
have been the last straws were the offensive utterances of 
American Ministers about British policy. This was the case 
with our distinguished contemporary the Economist, which 
decided to tell its readers—and any American who might be 
listening—what they thought of the U.S. attitude to 
Britain :— 


“To be told by anyone that the British people are slacking in 
their war efforts would be insufferable enough to a people struggling 
through their sixth winter of black-out and blockade, of queues and 
rations and coldness—but when the criticism comes from a nation 
that was practising Cash-and-Carry during the Battle of Britain, 
whose consumption has risen through the war years, which is 
without a National Service Act—then it is not to be borne. The 
latest turn taken by criticism is that British policy in Greece and 
Poland has killed the Atlantic Charter—and this comes from the 
country where both political parties were ready to promise, in the 
hope of securing the electoral vote of New York State, that they 
would force a wholly Jewish State on the Arab majority in Pales- 
tine.” 


This is very refreshing. It is frank, it expresses what we feel 
and it is followed by yet more candour. 


ONE of the most vehement and oft-repeated American accusa- 
tions against Great Britain is that we are seeking for spheres 


“ Power Politics” ©! influence. This, says the Economist :— 


**. . comes from the very mouths that call for the annexation 
by the United States of all the convenient Naval bases in both 
oceans. . .” 


“Nothing is being, or could be, sought by the British half as 
dominating and exclusive as the sphere of influence created by the 
Monroe Doctrine.” 


It is well that these things should be said and said by a 
paper which has always believed that we could and should 
have an understanding with America. A paper, too, which 
has opposed all forms of preference to the Dominions and our 
dependent Empire, largely because of the fear that such an 
arrangement would antagonise foreign countries, of which the 
U.S.A. is the most powerful. The Economist was founded Io1 
years ago to promote the movement for Free Trade. For 
many decades it continued to assert that free British imports 
would ensure world friendliness to Britain ; that other coun- 
tries would follow so noble an example, and other such 
arguments. We have seen these sanguine hopes turn to mist 
and drift away along with many other such delusions. The 
Economist now appears to have seen at last that the time to 
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drop such old stories has come. One of the most tenacious of 
our contemporaries’ recent illusions has been that the U.S.A. 
could be trusted as a permanent factor in world politics. But 
now this idea is passing away :— 


** How can the ordinary Englishman be expected to listen with- 
out mockery to all the lofty moral generalities that are proclaimed in 
America, when he hears them against such a background ? Neither 
in Greece nor in Poland, neither in India nor in Palestine are the 
American pronouncements combined with any willingness to get 
down into the dust of the arena and attempt to work out... a 
policy... . With every outburst of righteous indignation in 
America, the ordinary Englishman gets one degree more cynical 
about America’s real intentions. . . .” 


And further on the writer of this notable article asks :— 


** Just how much British safety can be gambled on American 
good will? ... Is it right to refrain, in the hope of obtaining 
American support for a general and universal system of security, 
from making special arrangements to secure British security? In 
the economic sphere is it right to surrender the means of safeguarding British 
interests, as Bretton Woods and the American commercial proposals would 
have us do, in the hope that American policy will be stable and 
sound ?” (Our italics.) 


There is only one answer to such a question and that is No, 
it is never safe for a great and wealthy people to expect that 
there is any defence save what they can provide for them- 
selves. - They can bolster themselves with alliances, these will 
last as long as they are profitable to their Allies. But the 
core and strength of their security lies in themselves. 


THE Economist seems to see this, and in an exhortation to its 

readers—it is the main organ of thoughtful Liberalism and 

No Mor Internationalism—it warns them not to count, 
ore 


Diessenecnt for their international notions—on the 
a USA. ~~ 


“ There is still a great deal of wishful thinking in Britain . . . to 
the effect that good behaviour on our part will procure some great 
prize, such as an Anglo-American Alliance, or an American guaran- 
tee, specific or general, of British territorial integrity or, at least, a 
promise to put down aggression wherever it may appear. It is as 
well to be brutally frank: there is no more possibility of any of 
these things than of an American petition to rejoin the British 
Empire.” 


We are very glad to have this weighty and admirably 
expressed warning to quote from the pages of a great Free 
Trade and Liberal paper. It is the clear expression of what 
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we have been trying to say for 50 years, during which time 
we have believed that the constant misunderstanding and mis- 
conception shown by British public men and British papers 
has added very much to American distrust of Englishmen and 
their policy. Let us see them as they are and there will bea 
much better chance of their seeing us in our true colours. Let 
us have done with the ugly policy of appeasement, whether to 
the U.S.A. or others ; it is not a manly policy, nor is it worthy 
of a great and brave people. 


In the days when the newly-created Earl Lloyd George was 
campaigning against hereditary honours He described their 
A Belted Earl holders as “‘ the first of the litter.” That was 

35 years igo. He said a great many other 
things about peers and the House of Lords, all of them dero- 
gatory, not many of thm spoken with regard to accuracy. 
In those days his animus against Dukes appeared to be 
almost as marked as his dislike of the British Empire. His 
speeches were witty and very spiteful, and those against 
whom he devoted so much energy used sometimes to wonder 
whether, by any chance, this skilful demagogue believed what 
he was saying about peers and peerages, or whether he had 
his tongue in his cheek ? It seemed unlikely that a man so 
intelligent could believe the utter rubbish he spoke. We can 
now see that these doubters were right. Mr. Lloyd George 
was not sincere in his abuse, he did not mean what he said. 
At the end of his life he lets us see his true mind. He does 
not disapprove of hereditary honours, on the contrary he 
is eager to accept an Earldom and to pass it on, with all 
that it entails, to his children. The campaigns of 1909 
and 1910, the notorious Limehouse speech, the insults to men 
of good birth and position, were evidently only steps in 
the ladder of his career. They were “ pretty Fanny’s way” 
of showing himself off as a revolutionary leader and as a 
contemner of wealth. And, speaking of wealth, we recall that 
in the old days it used always to be asked, before the Sovereign 
conferred a peerage, whether the intended recipient of this 
honour had the means to support his new position. We are 
told that, in the case of Earl Lloyd George, there are the 
means so to do and that the new peer will not be embarrassed 
—as are many peers nowadays—by poverty. 


THERE has been a further revelation in regard to one of the 
institutions to which helpless people and wretched children 
too young to redress their wrongs are sent. 
eee Sew This time the Institution is apparently under 
the charge of the Bradford City Council, at any 
rate it is that Council which sat upon and considered a report 
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from the Ministry of Health. The Institution is called the 
Bowling Municipal Institution. It is for adults and children. 
Areport on the criticism of the Ministry confirmed the follow- 
ing charges :— 


“In the nursery there was a deficiency of meat and eggs and lack 
of variety in the children’s food ; toddlers were taken to the nursery 
from sanitary annexes naked from the waist downwards ; and the 
nursery staff was unsuitable for the care of young children on 
account of lack of training, shortage of staff, and bad supervision 
by the Matron. . . . After stating that, the Inspector’s charges of 
uncleanliness, filthy bedding and unwholesome general conditions 
in block 8 were abundantly proved, the committee blamed the Social 
Welfare Committee. . . . The Inspector’s allegations that the adults’ 
dietary was poor was true and a serious feature was that when 
nursery children were being given insufficient meat and eggs, 
chickens from the Institution farm were being sold to private 
persons on an extensive scale.” (Times’ Report.) 


The recommendations of the investigators are not very 
drastic. The Matron is not dismissed, as she will be leaving 
anyhow in May. The Master is to become the deputy master. 
The Director of Social Welfare, one Mr. A. W. Rogers, is to be 
admonished. The whole of this story, including the leniency 
with which the officials are treated, might come straight from 
Oliver Twist. It is time that a new satirist exposed the 
appalling state of these publicly supported places and the 
humbug which supposes them to be better than they are. We 
do not say that there are no good ones, with capable and 
humane officials, but we do say that there are far too many 
like the Bowling Municipal Institution and far too much 
indifference about the shocking condition of the places to 
which magistrates consign unfortunate children and old 


people. 


In January there passed from our English world a man who 
embodied our ideal of an English gentleman. This was Lord 
Desborough, the most eminent all-round sports- 

h man of our own or, indeed, any age. For he 
, excelled in a greater number of sports than any 

other man, and yet his games and sports never stood between 
him and serious work, so that he rendered much public 
service to his country. Lord Desborough was a cricketer and 
in the eleven at Harrow. He rowed in the Oxford Eight in 
1877 and 1878 ; he ran in the Three Miles ; he was Master of 
the Oxford Drag. For three years he won the Amateur 
Punting Championship. He stroked an eight across the 
Channel. He swam the fall pool of Niagara twice. His moun- 
taineering exploits were distingvished and he was a first-rate 
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fencer and President of the Amateur Fencing Association, 
He was a fisherman and caught tarpon off Florida. He was 
a good big game shot. He played Lawn Tennis and presided 
at the Lawn Tennis Association as well as the M.C.C. His 
sporting life was constant and varied and in no way depended 
upon where he was. He would marshal a mixed crowd of 
small boys and girls and take them out to shoot wild fowl in 
times of food scarcity and take as much trouble to drill them in 
the carriage of their weapons as if he were going to hunt 
an elephant. The list of his public services is too long to 
quote. The Thames Conservancy Board owed everything to 
his long chairmanship, and while he was President of the 
London Chamber of Commerce he took a leading part against 
the mischievous Declaration of London in 1911. But it was 
at home that he shone. He adored his five beautiful children 
and never recovered from the loss of his three gifted sons, 
But though he never got over their death he never let his 
sorrow affect his way of living. The person who knew him 
best said of him only a few weeks ago that he was depressed 
for the first time in his life. His end came peacefully, and he 
leaves a gap that will never be filled. There will be in the 
hurrying, staggering world ahead of us no other Willie 
Grenfell. 


THE death of Lord Balfour, at the age of 91, many years after 
his retirement from politics, came as a reminder of other days 
Lord Balf to those who remember the political world 

” our of 50 years ago. Gerald Balfour succeeded his 
brother, the more famous Arthur Balfour, in the earldom which, 
rather to his friends’ surprise, the great A. J. B. accepted. 
He had for long been the most distinguished commoner in 
this country ; he was unmarried and the change of his status 
seemed rather out of character. However, he took the 
Earldom and ultimately it fell to his brother Gerald, who died 
last month. It is difficult to describe to a world so different 
from that of 1895 what the.prestige of the Balfours was. 
There were three of them, Arthur, Gerald and Eustace, who 
was an architect. They were all tall. They were intelligent 
and good looking, and Arthur was well off, with a fine place 
in the Scottish lowlands. He was the member of the family 
with the greatest intellectual distinction and charm, though 
Gerald had both in no common degree. They were the product 
of their age, the fine flower of an aristocratic tradition, the 
growth of centuries, and which we are now busy throwing 
away. 
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SABOTAGE IN BRITAIN 


Most of our newspaper comments on the fighting in Greece 
have been alarming beyond words. They have been alarming 
for three reasons: they revealed a savage eagerness to add to 
the embarrassments and difficulties of the British Government 
when it was in a tight corner ; they betrayed a complete disre- 
gard for long-term British interests in the Mediterranean, our 
life-line ; and they showed an even more blatant disregard 
for the truth of what was happening in Greece. 

Now that the real character of the rising is apparent to all 
but the wilfully blind, and it is seen to be the work of an 
unscrupulous Communist minority, do some of our leader- 
writers look back on the dishonourable stuff they wrote only 
amonth ago? ‘“‘ The British Government is forcing a Fascist 
King and a reactionary clique on the people, who are solidly 
behind E.L.A.S. and E.A.M.” Again: “If Mr. Churchill 
tries to pursue his policy, our soldiers—already hating their 
orders to fire on allies—will be thrown back into the sea by 
the righteous anger of the Greek people.” Yet again: “ The 
Greek people, through the E.A.M., have refused to let Mr. 
Churchill use British bayonets to fasten the miserable Papan- 
dreou clique on them.”’ “A storm of indignation has risen 
throughout the free world. True democrats everywhere are 
shocked.”” Knowing nothing at all about E.L.A.S. or E.A.M. 
except that they were Left (and therefore, of course, right), 
almost all our newspapers swept to their support against the 
British Government. 

The history of the negotiations before the outbreak was 
revealing enough to put all serious-minded people on their 
guard. The much-abused Papandreou is himself a left-wing 
Liberal. He was brought out of Greece early last year to 
form, if he could, a united Government. The Lebanon Con- 
ference, summoned to form such a Government, was attended 
by all parties, including representatives of E.A.M., who were 
given a fair share in the Government and joined in the general 
agreement that all guerrilla armies in Greece should be dis- 
armed after liberation. When that liberation came, M. 
Papandreou offered to resign, but the seven E.A.M. Ministers 
begged him to stay on. They told him, and they told Mr. 
Eden, that they had the fullest confidence in him and in his 
Government (in which, it must be repeated, they shared to 
the full). Then began the negotiations for disarming the two 
main guerrilla forces—E.L.A.S. (which is the military force of 
E.A.M.) and E.D.E.S., which is a right-wing force under 
General Zervas. 

All the documents reporting the negotiations can now be 
examined. What they show is that Papandreou made con- 
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cession after concession to E.A.M., but that each concession 
from him was followed by a fresh demand from them. These 
fresh demands antagonised the right-wing members of the 
Government, and between them Papandreou’s uneasy posi- 
tion was fast becoming untenable. But a steadying factor was 
being created : by agreement with E.A.M. a National Guard 
was formed, a regular army conscribed on a non-party basis 
by the normal method of enrolment by annual milit 
classes. During November this steadying force began to take 
shape—a guarantee against any coup d'état from left or right, 
There is little doubt that the E.L.A.S.-E.A.M. leaders decided 
to strike for fresh power before this National Guard could be 
fully completed. They engineered a crisis, and called their 
supporters to seize Government offices—all on the assumption 
that the British authorities would stand by and watch. 

But two men who have been abused equally with Papan- 
dreou—General Scobie and Mr. Rex Leeper, the British 
Ambassador—had been watching beforehand. What, exactly, 
they had asked themselves, were E.L.A.S. and E.A.M.? 
Undoubtedly the two organisations had behind them a good 
part of the youth in the larger towns ; undoubtedly many of 
their followers were wishing to build a new Greece, democratic, 
free; undoubtedly, also, these followers had resisted the 
Germans heroically. But among the leaders were Com- 
munists who worked to establish, not democracy, not free- 
dom, but their own form of dictatorship. The famous and 
high-sounding ‘‘ E.L.A.S. Central Committee’ has_ three 
members only, and those three are Communists. The 
‘“‘E.A.M. security Police”’ is a terror organisation organised 
like any other terror organisation in a dictatorial régime. 
General Scobie and Mr. Leeper knew that, if the E.L.AS. 
coup succeeded, Britain would have betrayed the fundamental 
promise which we made to Greece, the promise that the Greek 
people should themselves choose their own form of Govem- 
ment. If the coup succeeded, the Government would be 
forced on Greece by a small minority. General Scobie and 
Mr. Leeper also knew that there were many moderate members 
of E.A.M. who did not realise the plans of their Communist 
colleagues and who would secede from E.A.M. when those 
plans were revealed. Their reports left the British Govem- 
ment no choice: the E.L.A.S. coup had to be resisted. It 
had to be resisted because of our promise to the Greek people; 
and because Britain could not allow the Government of a 
country, strategically important to us, to go into the hands 
of a group who certainly would not shape their policy i 
friendship with us. 

Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s speeches stand up well in 
the light of subsequent events. They declared that E.AM. 
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would break up: the statements issued last month by the 
moderate leaders and trade unionists formerly in E.A.M. 
show how quickly it did break up once the fighting turned 
against it. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden also said that E.L.A.S. 
was only a screen for K.K.E., the Communist party, and that 
it was a savagely repressive organisation: the wholesale 
seizure of hostages reveals its nature. From the first days of 
the fighting, reports declared that E.L.A.S. had in fact roped 
into concentration camps all who opposed them. At the same 
time, the danger of equally terroristic action from the Right 
had to be countered. Even now, at the time of writing, the 
truce seems to be no more than an uneasy lull. Neither the 
Regent nor General Plastiras have any illusions about the 
men who are facing them. 

On the whole, it can be said that the British Government 
and their representatives on the spot, showed remarkably 
steady nerves while they were facing an appallingly difficult 
situation in Athens and were being maliciously attacked by 
almost all British and American newspapers. They were 
pretty well isolated in the world: it is to their credit that 
they pursued their policy and did not give in to the clamour. 
How much easier it would have been for them to weakly 
acquiesce in the rosy picture of E.L.A.S. democrats rising in 
wrath against beetle-browed reactionaries. No real solution 
has yet been found in Greece, but the truce, although uneasy, 
is at any rate a breathing space, and we may use it here to 
look around and see some of the wider implications of the 
affair, implications which involve British policy throughout 
the world. 

First of all, we may compare the advantages which, say, 
the Soviet Union possesses when entering negotiations with 
the difficulties which entangle the British Government. The 
Soviet Government can be sure that the whole of the Soviet 
Press and wireless service will support it, through thick and 
thin. This was shown to a ludicrous degree last autumn 
during the quarrel which Moscow picked with the Persian 
Government over oil concessions. The Soviet Press, with one 
voice, proclaimed that “‘ all the freedom-loving sections of the 
Persian people’ were rising in wrath against the “ Fascist 
beast,’’ Said, the Persian Prime Minister. This outburst took 
no one in, except a few of the decadent intellectuals here and 
in America ; but it was a sign, and was meant to be a sign, 
that the Soviet Government was prepared to put the utmost 
pressure on Teheran. We obviously have no desire to copy 
Soviet uniformity either in the Press or in other measures ; 
but the newspapers here which think it clever to attack the 
British Government whenever it is facing a difficult problem, 
or a problem which requires a stiff front or even a certain 
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amount of strong or threatening language, may perhaps pause 
for a moment to consider the harm they do by constantly 
cutting the ground from under the Government’s feet, 
Destructive criticism is the easiest thing in the world—it may 
yet destroy Britain’s power in Europe and the world. 
Secondly, Greece has revealed once again a wild confusion 
of thought about Communism. Communism is invariably 
identified with democracy by our Liberal and Socialist, 
and even our independent, newspapers. Soviet Russia 
has developed enormous new strength for herself by her 
régime ; we salute her; it is by no means all repression, 
as her critics say; there is throughout the Soviet Union 
widespread loyalty to the régime and pride in its achieve- 
ments. Perhaps it may evolve into freer forms when material 
conditions become easier. But none can call it democracy, 
And no man in possession of a brain and some elementary 
facts could pretend that the Communist parties elsewhere are 
working for democracy. Let those who think so stop reading 
the Gollancz publications and turn to the real authorities— 
the published works of Lenin and Stalin. There the revolu- 
tionary, unyielding, unscrupulous nature of Communism (for 
application in European countries) is neatly set out in words 
of advice and instruction. Many European countries, especi- 


ally those which have been under German occupation, are § 


searching for a new beginning, for newer guarantees of social 
and political reform. They are turning more and more to 
true liberalism not to the extreme left, in spite of the Com- 
munist claims and machinations. British policy can here con- 
tinue on traditional lines, serving the cause of liberty in Europe 
by supporting genuine popular trends. A free European 
country is always a British asset, even if it is not bound to us 
by treaty, for it recognises that Britain has been, and can still 
be, the fount and support of liberty, ready to resist aggression. 
But to do what many of our publicists are doing—encouraging 
Communist tactics everywhere—is far from being in the 
British interest, for if the Communists succeeded in establish- 
ing rule it is (to say the least) unlikely that they would tum 
to Britain. 

Thirdly, there arises the enormous problem of “ spheres of 
interest.”” Did we intervene against the Communist attempt 
to seize power in Greece because Greece was assigned to the 
British sphere of interest at Teheran? Are we allowing the 
Communist, Marshal Tito, to assume power in Yugoslavia 
because Yugoslavia was assigned to the Russian sphere of 
interest ? Unless the answer to both questions is “ Yes,” our 
policies in Greece and Yugoslavia seem to be in the oddest 
contradiction. It may be that we recognise (or guess) that 
Marshal Tito has much greater popular support in Yugoslavia 
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than the Communists ever had in Greece; in that case, we 
could claim that we were acting realistically. But no clear 
answer can be given, because the Teheran decisions are still 
wrapped in mystery. They are, in fact, so deep a mystery 
that one wonders if they really exist. One wonders, that is to 
say, whether any fundamental decisions about Europe’s 
political future were taken at Teheran or any other place. 
American statements suggest that they have never been 
taken. The bickering among the Great Allies also suggest 
that they have not. So does the bleak fact that no agreement 
has yet been reached over the future of Germany—none at all, 
although agreement over Germany must be the beginning of 
any wider agreement over Europe. The truth seems to be 
that each Ally is acting on its own: politically the alliance 
seems to be like an orchestra in which each member has lost 
the score and the conductor has never had it. 

The lack of preparation for the latest meeting of the “ Big 
Three’ hardly suggests that really vital decisions could be 
taken there, although one seriously hopes that appearances 
were deceptive, for the consequences of any further lack of 
precision would be disastrous. What has been done? It is 
claimed that the three main Powers have, at any rate, already 
arranged the armistice terms for Germany. But will those 
terms ever be used ? We may have to fight our way through 
Germany, seizing hold of bits and pieces as they fall to us. 
There may be no body to whom we can present the agreed 
terms. We may have to administer directly ourselves, which, 
in default of long-term agreement, means that what is done 
in the Russian or British sphere of occupation is bound to be 
influenced by what Russia thinks, or Britain thinks, should be 
the future of Germany. In other words, the long-term treat- 
ment of Germany would be applied straight away in each 
sphere and without co-ordination among the Allies. Some 
disheartened diplomatists have even suggested that the 
Allies are not urgently seeking agreement together for the 
treatment of Germany as a whole and that each will be content 
to treat its own sphere as it thinks fit. 

Agreement is an urgent necessity, not only to curb the 
recurrent German menace once and for all, but to preserve 
unity among the Allies. The Soviet Union has suffered 
enormously at Germany’s hand ; she is determined that the 
Menace must be checked. She is watching intently to see 
what Britain proposes to do. If Britain shows herself resolute 
and prepared to enforce a strong peace on Germany, then 
Russia would co-operate in that peace—for, from her point of 
view as from ours, it would be an effective safeguard against a 
fresh German outbreak. But if Russia thought we were going 
to be soft with Germany, then her leaders would bring out 
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their alternative policy. They would say, ‘‘ The British are 
wanting to build up Germany again, build her up against us, 
Very well, two can play at that game, and we can win it.” 
They would go all out to set up a régime in Germany favour- 
able to themselves. That is why agreement now on the future 
of Germany is essential. 

We come back, as always, to the need for a clear British 
policy in Europe. Greece has been a welcome sign that our 
Government is working to a plan in some areas and is fulfilling 
Britain’s need to have free and independent countries in 
Europe. Mr. Eden has wisely spoken once or twice about 
Britain’s “ alliance potential,” which he rightly said was very 
high. So it is; but it would be much reduced if many small 
countries of Europe had Governments which were for ideo- 
logical reasons not prepared to concert plans with us. Over 
Poland, also, the British Government has shown that it hasa 
policy—although we think that this policy was pressed too far 
and will not redound to our credit among the small countries 
who are assets to us. The Government’s policy of seeking an 
agreement between the Soviet and Polish Governments was 
entirely right until evidence made it abundantly clear that no 
agreement was possible. Then, for the sake of our credit 
throughout Europe, we ought to have stopped and withdrawn 
from the negotiations, giving our reasons. We ought not to 
have joined our voice with Russia’s in pressing her demands 
on the Poles. Our support made no difference to Russia: 
thanks were sparing. We were faced with a situation in which 
we were practically helpless ; we should have made it clear to 
the world that we were not parties to a very much one-sided 
arrangement. Our credit would have been increased among 
the small Powers and, indeed, possibly in America which— 
herself doing nothing to help—is the first to blame us for an 
“eastern Munich.” 

Our alliance with Russia must be kept unemotional and 
business-like. That certainly is how the Russians regard it. 
Its valve to us will be increased (because Russian respect for 
us will grow) if we state our case clearly when we differ from 
Russian policy. Once again it has to be said that the British 
Government’s power of negotiation is continually being 
sapped by the attitude of our unthinking Press which— 
whether over Poland or over Greece or Persia—rushes in to 
support the Soviet case against the British. As a foreign 
diplomatist privately remarked the other day, ‘‘ Britain can 
have no effective foreign policy so long as Stalin is hailed in 
your Press as a kind of world leader of the Left, always right, 
always idealistic.’’ After cementing our alliance with Russia 
by clearer talk, we must press on to form the alliance with 
France as the basis of Western collaboration. In any negotia- 
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tions for such an alliance, the French will naturally want to 
know that we agree on the preamble and the premises—that 
js, on the future treatment of Germany. The broader lines of 
British policy have repeatedly been underlined in these 
columns ; they include the strengthening of Imperial bonds, 
the development of the enormous latent resources in the 
Colonies, and the cultivation of business-like relations with the 
United States and the Soviet Union. At this time, because of 
confused and mischievous counsel on exclusive “ spheres of 
interest ’’ which is heard in London, we must underline a 
fourth principle. It is in our vital interest to re-establish as 
many free European countries as we can, for free countries 
are everywhere our constant friends. 
A. B. C. Ete. 


FAREWELL TO FRANCE 


SHE stood on the poop, did the tall young queen, 
With her long fine hands on the rail, 

And gazed at the harbour she had left, 
While a fresh wind filled the sail, 

The place of her happy circumstance, 

The pleasant, the sunlit land of France. 


O ma paine, 
La plus cherie 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance ! 


Dusk drew down on the dancing wave. 
“ Let call me at dawn,” said she 
To the man at the helm, as she quit the deck, 
“ Tf still my France you see.” 
They roused her at daybreak : faint and fine 
France lay, on the horizon line. 


Adieu, France, adieu mes beaux jours. 
La nef qui desjoint nos amours 
N’a ct de moi que la moitié. 


Long she stood in the pearly light 
Straining her tear-bright eyes, 
Till the last dim sign of that far coast-line 
Sank out of sight, to rise 
No more on her view, all her troublous years. 
Only then brimmed and fell the tears. 
A. V. STUART. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


A HEAVY ground mist hangs over the war scene in general and 
over inter-Allied diplomacy in particular. It has never been 
thicker during the past five years. Two speeches in the middle 
of January emphasised this: one from President Roosevelt, 
the other from Field-Marshal Montgomery. Both stressed 
the importance of team-work, making it clear enough that 
even at this stage of the war they both think the United 
Nations had better remember it if they want to win a real 
victory. Field-Marshal Montgomery’s speech marked the 
Anglo-American recovery of local initiative in the Ardennes 
battle against von Rundstedt’s skilfully directed and hard. 
fighting forces. The general strategic initiative still at that 
time remained with the Germans: that is to say that at that 
time they could move against the Allies where they wished. 
President Roosevelt, speaking to Congress, ironically and 
paradoxically, pleading for unity among the “ United” 
Nations, asserted that the nearer we come to vanquishing our 
enemies the more we inevitably become conscious of the dif- 
ferences among ourselves : ‘‘ We must not let those differences 
divide us or blind us to our more important common and con- 
tinuing interest in winning the war and in building the peace, 
. . . International co-operation and progress are not helped 
by any nation assuming that it has a monopoly of wisdom or 
virtue.”” All this, of course, amounted to a recognition of the 
existence of a serious doubt about the United Nations standing 
together long enough to win the war as “ united ”’ nations, let 
alone long enough to create a new kind of World Authority 
on the Dumbarton Oaks model. Because of this it was a pity 
that the President missed a golden opportunity to strengthen 
Anglo-American relations by explaining America’s inter 
national attitude in a manner that would have given the two 
countries a basis for common understanding. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, going out of his way to pat General Eiser- 
hower heartily on the back in, as our American Allies would 
say, one of his most slap-happy speeches, had in mind that 
sections of the Press, here and abroad, were asking whether 
the general direction of the war would be weakened if there 
were drastic changes in the Allied High Command in Europe. 
Field-Marshal Montgomery removed any doubts which even 
the most sceptical may have entertained on this point : his 
unqualified and wholely-deserved tribute to ‘‘ the captain df 
our team ’”’ makes nonsense of any suggestion that there 
anything but loyal and close co-operation between British 
and American leaders in the field, although, as Generd 
Bradley in a later speech showed, there are differences df 
opinion and of assessment. 
gBut, having said that, it would be extremely foolish to 
deny that Anglo-American relationships broadly are in soft 
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need of something more than a mere absence of serious bicker- 
ing, or grave doubts on either side. Solid, active co-operation 
in almost every field is a prime essential, not only to winning 
the war but to winning the peace. By themselves, speeches 
will not achieve that. To intensify unity is an urgent neces- 
sity. Blather will not do it; neither will half-truths nor 
evasiveness. A genuine appreciation of the common value of 
true and sincere co-operation alone will do. 

It can be demonstrated convincingly by anyone who makes 
a global survey that there is no cause for drastic disquiet in 
the military field. Yet there is reason for uneasiness. The 
Allies will win the war—but not easily. Perhaps the hardest 
struggle is ahead. That that may be so is borne by the fact 
that while last year we were misled into believing that the war 
in Europe would be over by Christmas, we are now asked by 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt to do no more than 
hope that it may end by next Christmas; the hard-headed 
realist, Marshal Stalin, has never committed himself to a fore- 
cast. Cabinet Ministers who attribute that gross miscalcula- 
tion to over-optimism are unimpressive: 12 months is too 
wide a margin to be so excused. When the histories come to 
be written, the explanation will probably be chronicled as one 
involving the Teheran Conference—and the decision to divert 
to the Far Eastern theatre more than could be afforded until 
Germany was beaten into dust and ruin. Looking back on the 
rapid development of the situation in the Pacific generally, 
the stepping-up of operations there has obviously been made 
possible at the expense of the European theatre. Too much 
shipping was allotted to the Pacific zone. If that was the 
price Mr. Churchill had to pay to show American critics that 
Britain is as interested in the war against Japan as America 
is, then to the most bitter anti-British critic in America it 
must be plain enough now that it is a price which is not being 
paid in blood and treasure by Britain alone. 
' The European theatre needs war supplies and food for 
liberated peoples, and the truth is that there are not enough 
ships now for the job. The visit to Washington by Mr. Richard 
Law, Minister of State, to judge from the Press, was primarily 
designed to try to solve this grave difficulty. He went rather 
belatedly to discuss ‘‘ how to get into France and other parts 
of liberated Europe the supplies that will keep factories run- 
hing, men armed and employed and families fed.’’ Robert 
Waithman, in the News-Chronicle (January 13), cabling from 
Washington, said : ‘‘ Two arguments have been pressed during 
Mr. Law’s visit. One—the view generally of the joint Chiefs 
of Staff here—is that to curtail military supplies for the front, 
even a little, would be to lengthen the war. The other—the 
view of the Government departments on both sides of the 
Atlantic—is that the war is more likely to be lengthened if 
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liberated countries are not stabilised by shipments of supplies: 
and that mass unemployment and distress would quickly pro. 
duce such unrest behind the lines that troops might have toh 
detached to keep order.’’ And, of course, as a vivid, painfyj 
under-writing of that summary there is the memory of what 
already has happened in Greece and of what nearly happenej 
in Belgium. 

It is one of the most striking commentaries on the genera 
political unpreparedness of the “Big Three” that they 
apparently assumed that liberation in Europe would bk 
synonymous with prosperity. At least, there is little doubj 
but that that is what the British and American leaders vaguely 
imagined. It is a psychological state which easily couli 
account, at the outset, for any error in handling the Greek 
rebellion. For, among other things, that brought into th 
open the fact that emigré Governments, resident in London, 
may be widely divergent in aim from the people they represent, 
Mr. Churchill’s admirable decision to visit Athens on Christmas 
Day to try to bring peace to a “‘ liberated ’’ Greece was effective. 
Within three weeks a truce was signed (January 12) between 
the British, Greek Government and Elas representatives, stop 
ping the fighting. Even so, each side continues to watch the 
other warily: the value of the truce is not that it has brought 
complete peace to Greece but that it has made a better atmo 
sphere in which good foundations may be laid. 

Why the Greek situation marks so sharply the reaching ¢ 
a vital turning point in inter-Allied relationships is because it 
raises in the minds of millions the question whether the Right 
is to be supported against the Left. Half-baked reflection m 
the implications of that question has upset the United States, 
where Britain is branded as a wicked, reactionary country mm 
by a Government whose influential, restrictive, exclusive 
Imperialist Conservative element is concerned with out-moded 
régimes rather than with a desire to help Liberalism in Europ 
as represented by the Resistance Movements, which are mate 
up of all shades of political parties with a strong dash d 
Communism. It is the old familiar question which the enemies 
of Britain always insist at such critical hours in Europe’ 
history is the relevant question, whereas the historically 
proper question is the moral one of Right versus Wrong. Ii 
unity is to remain among the Allies until the end of the fighting 
in Europe, at least, then it can only do so as a result of comma 
action springing from deliberation upon that moral question. 

The most delicate case is Poland’s. Neither Mr. Churchil 
nor President Roosevelt wanted Marshal Stalin to recognis 
the Polish Provisional Government in Lublin (when it changel 
its name from the Committee of National Liberation) untl 
after they had all three met again, since this would mean thal 
while Britain and America recognised the Polish Government 
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in London, Russia recognised the Provisional Government in 
Lublin—and that the Government which Russia recognised 
would be backed up on the spot by the might of an all-con- 
quering Red Army. 

If an examination of the past three years’ collaboration 
among the United Nations leads to the conclusion that grave 
miscalculations about the duration of the war have been due 
more to mistakes in the political field than on the field of 
battle, an examination of the present situation makes a similar 
conclusion inescapable. An impartial assessment of the 
general Allied position would show that :— 

(a2) Militarily, Anglo-American forces are weak on Europe’s 
Western front because, out of political considerations, a decision 
was made to divert too much to the Far Eastern zone, where a 
long war stares us in the face, a fact which early successes at 
Luzon should not obscure from us ; that 

(b) In matters of foreign policy, Britain, Russia and America, 
far from co-ordination, have sharply divergent views, especially 
America, whose statesmen’sspeeches recall those made in Wash- 
ington in 1918 when irritating postures of superiority and loftily- 
delivered sentiments were poor substitutes for practical co-opera- 
tion in Europe ; that 

(c) Fundamentally, the measure of real agreement on post- 
war plans of every kind is negligible, as the recent, almost disas- 
trously-farcical, international conference on the future of civil 
aviation proved ; and that 

(d) Failure still to achieve a common code of war morality has 
resulted in a fear that Europe’s extremity (and, incidentally, that 
of the Dutch East Indies) may be exploited for national ends. 
Such points compose the ground mist which to-day covers 

most of the military, political and economic sign-posts among 
members of the “‘ United Nations.”’ It very largely explains 
the public’s confusion and feeling of frustration. Three years 
ago our war aim was clear—survival. To-day it should be to 
avoid chaos—but too few responsible authorities are bother- 
ing to proclaim it if, in fact, they see the glaring need. A way 
to avoid the abyss is to be found by plain-speaking and 
straight-thinking. ‘‘ Hypocrisy,” said The Economist in a 
recent celebrated editorial, ‘‘ is a common Anglo-Saxon failing 
—indeed, a failing of the rich and comfortable all over the 
world—and the British have many times made themselves 
cordially disliked by it. But that does not exempt them from 
feeling resentment when they are the objects of other people’s 
hypocrisy.” Hypocrisy and plain-speech do not mix. Unless 
that commonplace is acted upon by our leaders, posterity 
will say that, with the fighting in the field actually ended, we 
should have had inscribed upon our “ victorious ” banners : 
“Confusion now hath made his masterpiece.” 
RONALD PEARCE. 
CXXIV 2 


WANTED: A STRATEGIC. RESERVE 


Von RUNDSTEDT’S offensive came as a shock to the British 
public. The publication in America—of course we get all our 
news from abroad—of the strength of General Eisenhower's 
forces came as an even greater shock. After all the talk of 
the “‘ vast armies ”’ poised to destroy Germany, we find that 
General Eisenhower has a total of 73 Divisions under his 
command, of which British, French, Canadians, Poles, 
Belgians, etc., account for only 17. This makes 15 Divisions 
a generous estimate of the strength of the Anglo-Canadian 
contingent. The British Empire has a white population of 
some 60,000,000, Britain herself a population of 45,000,000: 
15 Divisions—generously estimated—is a ludicrously in- 
significant contribution to a decisive battle in the decisive 
phase of the war, out of a population of 45,000,000—exclud- 
ing Canada. Small wonder that the American Press has 
indulged in pointed comments. The British soldier, so far 
from resenting these comments, will very cordially endorse 
them. It may be said these 15 Divisions represent only a 
fraction of Britain’s military strength. We have troops in 
Italy, Tunis, Libya, Egypt, Greece, Palestine, Irak, Persia, not 
to speak of India and Burma. If so, what is one to think of 
the leadership which scatters small “‘ parcels ”’ of British troops 
all over the wide world and which makes no attempt at con- 
centrating overwhelming strength fora decisive blow in the 
decisive theatre ? Think of the strain upon our limited ship- 
ping resources involved in maintaining all these scattered forces 
dissipated across oceans and continents, the useless hardships 
inflicted upon officers and men. Why not do one thing ata 
time, and do it well ? 

After the spate of propaganda announcing Germany’s war 
industries to be blasted, the German Army to be short of food, 
oil, clothes, transport, arms, munitions, semi-demoralised, 
and on the very verge of collapse, reality has at last seized 
upon some sections of the British Press. In face of Von 
Rundstedt’s fierce attacks, a resurgent Luftwaffe, and the well- 
authenticated descriptions of German troops even better 
armed and equipped than our own, it could hardly be other- 
wise. On January 3 the Daily Mail reported from its New 
York correspondent :— 

“It is now accepted by all top Allied leaders that the experiment 

of trying to win this war by bombing alone can be written down a 

a failure. 

On the same date, the same journal reported from its aif 
correspondent :— 


ce 


. a very great production of secret weapons . . . develop- 
ments made possible . . . by digging factories out of hillsides and 
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finding other similar hide-outs tor the production of equipment. 
These underground plants formed part of the mammoth defence 
measures taken under Hitler’s personal supervision when the full 
threat of the Allied bombing programme was seen in 1942.” 


“Liberator,” in The Observer, January 7, tells us :— 


** They (the Allies) relied in the first place on the effect of air 
power to turn the balance decisively. They assumed it would deprive 
the Germans of industrial capacity, of the means of supplying the 
armies by interrupting communications, and would prevent the 
Luftwaffe from interfering with Allied movement. Mr. Churchill 
formulated this policy when he addressed Congress in Washington, 
1943. ‘ Opinion is divided as to whether the use of air-power could 
by itself bring about a collapse in Germany or Italy. The experi- 
ment is well worth trying so long as other measures are not excluded. 
... It is the settled policy of our two staffs and war-making 
authorities to make it impossible for Germany to carry on any form 
of war industry on a large and concentrated scale.’ ” 


’ ce 


“ Liberator’? comments : . . the ‘experiment’ in- 
augurated by the Quebec Conference of 1943 has now pro- 
duced results, and they are not altogether favourable.”’ 

After five years of effort during which the wealth of the 
British Empire has been poured out like water, we get the 
public confession that Germany, to whom we had given a 
plenitude of warning, has evaded the air-blow by putting her 
vital war industries underground or distributing them in 
centres remote from attack. Yet no sane soldier who realised 
from the very outset that this would be the answer made by 
the enemy to our attack, if inferior in air power himself, was 
encouraged to publish any warning. Mr. Colin Bednall, in the 
article quoted, tells how a British air expert who ventured to 
cast doubts upon American claims to have destroyed the 
Luftwaffe was barred from the B.B.C. in consequence. I can 
assure Mr. Bednall, from bitter experience, that the British 
Press was no readier to publish warnings against the exag- 
gerated air-cult than was the B.B.C. Now in the sixth year 
of the war, the whole doctrine is cast to the limbo of lost 
illusions, with the Maginot Line, and “ Starve Germany by 
blockade,” cults. ‘‘ Liberator’’ sums the thing up: “ The 
experience of the last three weeks tends to show that in 
modern war a few thousand heavy bombers are no substitute 
for a strategic reserve on land.” 

Where do we go from now? The answer is that Von 
Rundstedt’s offensive is only a curtain raiser for what is 
coming. The people who proclaimed Impregnable Maginot 
Line! Starve Germany! Bomb Germany to blazes! each in 
turn as the ideal means of winning this war, are united in 
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telling us, Germany’s plight 1s militarily hopeless. Germany has 
abandoned the hope of victory. Germany’s one thought is tp 
prolong this war until it ends in a peace of mutual exhaustion, 
But these are the people who have been wrong in everything 
up to the present. They are far more likely to be wrong, as 
concerns the future, than right. Putting make-believe aside 
the American Army is many thousands of miles away from its 
reserves. Apart from the Atlantic, America is herself a coun. 
try of vast distances, and the mobilisation of an American 
Army, even for Home Defence, would be a much lengthier 
and more arduous business than that of a British Army, 
When you add to this, limited shipping space, the time taken 
by voyages in convoy, you realise the enormous time taken 
for an American deployment in Europe, and you realise als 
the danger of an enemy riposte crushing in the head of the 
column, so to speak, and throwing it back before it has the 
chance really to deploy. Assuming General Eisenhower's 
present strength at 80 Divisions—an over-estimate—~4o fresh 
Divisions is the maximum likely to become available by the 
end of 1945. The present German strength on the West Front 
is about 80 Divisions, to which she can add 20 to 40 Divisions 
from her central reserve when the time comes to launch her 
real offensive. These troops will be equipped, on the whole, 
with more formidable weapons than are available to our ow 
side, and led by tried and experienced staffs and commanders, 
As concerns the Russians, we must beware of a repetition of 
the 1914 cult of the “‘ Russian steam-roller.’”’ Those very 
factors of vast spaces which lend to Russia an unique strength 
for defensive warfare, militate against Russia’s offensive 
strength. With all our admiration for Russia we cannot afford 
to live in a world of illusions. The situation for Russia in the 
summer and autumn 1944 was peculiarly favourable. Ger- 
many was absorbed by D-day and its aftermath, there was 
Rumania’s volte-face, Bulgaria’s surrender, Hungary’s at- 
tempted surrender. But the Russians are only now able to 
attack in strength. Weshall only store up trouble for ourselves 
if we pitch our hopes too high upon Russian help in 1945. 
We have to rely upon ourselves. 

The first thing is to realise that it suits Germany very wel 
to have the Allied Armies on the Rhine. They are at the end 
of long and precarious lines of communications, they have no 
solid defensive positions at their back, one tremendous break- 
through, and they are menaced with complete destruction. 
Germany means to hold this new powerful Russian offensive 
off by standing on Polish territory. Then she will turn om 
the Western Allied forces. This talk of Germany’s having 
abandoned the hope of victory is moonshine. At the back d 
the German withdrawals in Russia, France and the Low 
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Countries is a well-conceived and patiently executed plan. It 
isa matter merely of going back to get the chance of springing 
farther ahead. When in 1942 Hitler felt the first impact of 
Allied industrial and air superiority, in conjunction with 
Russian land power, it became obvious to him that to con- 
tinue the war upon the lines of his existing war leadership 
would involve his certain ruin. His only chance was to 
develop weapons of such power and upon such a scale as 
would offset the enormous quantitative superiority of the 
Western Allies. But since to get any new design from the 
drawing-board to mass-production takes at least two years, 
Hitler would need some three years to get all these new 
designs into mass production. Which means that 1945 would 
be the very year in which his designs would mature. Until 
which time to stand up to a decisive battle would be madness. 
So we saw a programme of delaying actions and prolonged 
retreats, the main purpose of which was to gain time. 

When will the real blow come? It is hard to say, but 
presumably in the late spring or summer of this year. Von 
Rundstedt’s offensive was designed merely to ward off a 
threatened break-in to the Siegfried Line—in which respect 
ithas been entirely successful. For her real offensive Germany 
needs speed and good weather, favourable to exploitation. 
Given this, the Western Allies have not at their disposal the 
immense spaces of Russia, in which to retreat and evade the 
blow. They must stand and fight under conditions dictated 
by the enemy. How do we stand to meet the blow? The 
answer is that no great increase in the strength of the United 
States Army can be expected. The increase in the establish- 
ments of the British Army of 250,000, a decision taken 
tardily, and in consequence of pungent comment in the 
American Press, is much too little. Conceive the American 
Army reeling back in disaster. There would be no time to call 
reserves from America. No one can doubt what we should do. 
That high courage which in Mr. Churchill atones for so many 
faults, all the chivalry of our race, would rise to meet the 
emergency. There would be no Service bickerings or 
jealousies, no recrtiminations in Parliament, no stint in sacri- 
fice. Fighting man and civilian, soldier, seaman, airman, all 
would stand united in a common resolution—a band of 
brothers. But if the will would be there, the means to execute 
It would be lacking. To have thousands of heavy bombers 
would not be enough. Troops would be needed. From whence 
should we take them? From the hundreds of thousands of 
splendid young airmen in R.A.F. depots? These airmen, 
converted under pressure of vital need into soldiers, would 
lack staffs, training, equipment. There would be no massively 
built defences for them to man, similar to the Siegfried Line. 
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To pitchfork them into the crisis of a swiftly moving battle 
would be mere senseless butchery. What we have to do to 
meet the coming danger is to make a strategic reserve of at least 
1,000,000 fresh troops, and we must set about raising them, 
and providing the necessary staffs and equipment, now. First 
we have far too many troops in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East ; these troops should be brought home to help build our 
new strategic reserve. Secondly, we should speed up the army 
and the re-equipment of France. This has been unduly delayed, 
thus depriving the Alliance of half-a-million good soldiers, 
Thirdly, the air force must be combed out. Mr. Colin Bednall 
tells us—in the article already quoted :— 


“It is giving away no secret and it is not exaggerating to say 
that there is an embarrassment of fighter aircraft replacements at 
the moment.” 


In other words, we have got more aircraft than we really 
know what to do with, Surely it is illustrative of the mentality 
of a military mad-hatter’s tea-party to find the War Office 
asking for sanction to conscript young girls for service abroad, 
whilst able-bodied men are being kept back in England to 
service and produce aircraft which are superfluous. There is 
urgent need not only for a tremendous drive to secure a greater 
Army, but for a yet more forceful drive to secure the necessary 
arms, munitions, and equipment. 

I may quote the warning addressed by Kitchener to the 
Asquith Cabinet, August 6, 1914: ‘“. .. Such a conflict 
cannot be ended on the sea or by sea power alone. It can be 
ended only by great battles on the Continent. In these the 
British Empire must bear a part on a scale proportionate to 
its magnitude and power.”’ Had we but possessed an Army 
worthy in size, as it was in quality, of the power and prestige 
of the British Empire, the enemy would have been given no 
chance to recoil back to the Siegfried Line; his plans for 
prolonging the war, and of changing its fortune, would have 
been stultified. Our armies would have swept on to Berlin, 
and the German war would be over. 

WATCHMAN. 
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ADMIRAL SIR BERTRAM RAMSAY 


THE Navy, the country as a whole, and the Allied Service 
chiefs, have suffered a great loss by the death in an air accident 
of Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, Naval Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force under the supreme command 
of General Eisenhower. Admiral Ramsay was quite one of the 
most outstanding of the naval commanders who have come to 
the fore during the present war ; yet his career illustrates some 
of the defects of the Navy’s system of selection and promotion 
of officers, for he was actually on the retired list at the out- 
break of war. A signal officer in his youth, he served as Flag 
Lieutenant to more than one Admiral, and was actually 
serving in that capacity on the outbreak of the last war in 
1914. Promoted to Commander two years later, he was 
selected to relieve Commander—now Admiral Sir Edward— 
Evans in command of the destroyer Broke when the latter was 
promoted Captain after his successful action, in company with 
H.M.S. Swift, against six German destroyers in the Straits of 
Dover. Ramsay continued to serve there for the rest of the 
war and thus gained invaluable knowledge of war conditions 
in those waters as well as proving himself a highly efficient 
captain of a ship, by the exacting standards of Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes. He was promoted captain in due course after 
the last war and commanded successively the cruisers Wey- 
mouth, Dane and Kent and the battleship Royal Sovereign. In 
the Dane he had two years in the Mediterranean station ; in 
the Kent, in which he was Flag Captain and Chief of Staff to 
Admiral Sir Arthur Waistell, two years on the China station. 
Between these various commands he served for two years on 
the staff of the Royal Naval War College at Greenwich, most 
of that time as Senior Staff Officer, and for another two years 
on the staff of the Imperial Defence College. His experience 
as a Captain, in the course of which he served in command 
afloat for no less than six years, an unusually long period for 
the time when the Navy had been so much reduced, was thus 
unrivalled, both in general service and in staff experience. On 
promotion to Rear-Admiral he was appointed Chief of Staff 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, Admiral Sir 
Roger Backhouse, an appointment which has usually been a 
prelude to high command in the higher ranks, for which - 
indeed by his record Ramsay seemed clearly destined. 

His association with Sir Roger Backhouse, however, 
proved not to be happy. !Both were men of strong character 
and, in their separate ways, masters of their profession ; but 
their outlook was so different that it proved impossible for 
them to work together in harmony. This was no surprise to 
those who knew them best and appreciated the great qualities 
of both men, but its results were unfortunate not only for 
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Ramsay but, it might well have been, for the Navy itself. 
The circumstances have naturally not been made public jp 
detail; but Ramsay relinquished his appointment as Chief 
of Staff after a few months, and not having been employed in 
any other capacity by the time he reached the top of the list 
and was promoted Vice-Admiral, he was placed on the retired 
list. The services of one of its best officers might thus wel] 
have been lost to the Navy but that, just after his retirement, 
the Munich crisis caused a mobilisation of the Navy. Ramsay 
was recalled to service and given the command of the area in 
which he had already unique war experience, at Dover. The 
Munich mobilisation was short-lived, but he took up the same 
appointment a year later on the outbreak of war. He con- 
ducted that command with distinction, and when the great 
emergency of the withdrawal of the British Army from 
Dunkirk occurred in May, 1940, no man rose to it more 
notably than he; and the experience he then gained of the 
movement of troops by sea in the face of the enemy was 
doubtless responsible, as well as his other special qualifica- 
tions for the post, for his selection as the naval officer in 
charge of the planning of the great combined operation for the 
seizure of North Africa in November, 1942—Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham, who was to hold the command in that 
operation, was still at the time in Washington and was there- 
fore not available at the planning stage. The planning of the 
next invasion, that of Sicily, was also Ramsay’s work and on 
this occasion he was himself in command afloat. He was the 
obvious choice for the post of Naval Commander-in-Chief 
when the greatest invasion of all came to be taken in hand. 

Ramsay was that very rare combination of the perfect 
staff officer, far-seeing, thorough, methodical and hard work- 
ing, with the bold and self-confident leader, sure of himself, 
imperturbable and quick in decision. A colleague wrote of 
him in a tribute which was printed in The Times :— 


“ gifted with a quick and eager mind, Admiral Ramsay brought to 
his task an unrivalled knowledge of amphibious warfare and a happy 
ability,to co-operate to the full with both the British and American 
military and Air Force authorities. Under the Supreme Commander, 
General Eisenhower, Admiral Ramsay carried on his shoulders as 
D-day dawned as great a height of responsibility as has fallen on 
any officer. Never did he betray by a word or a look the anxiety 
which he must have suffered at that time. [Each situation as it 
arose, every decision that had to be made was dealt with quickly, 
smoothly and imperturbably. And as time passed and signal after 
signal poured in and the great, the almost unbelievable success of out 
assault revealed itself in all its aspects and implications, he took it all 
in with equal tranquillity. To see him at his best was to see him 
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when things were not going well. Having quickly mastered the 
facts he would make his decision, take the required action and 
calmly await the event. He had great moral courage.” 


Another friend wrote :— 


“his conception of duty was intense yet he never obtruded it ; 
indeed, quietness of manner and modesty were among the first of 
his many qualities. He had, too, a twinkling sense of humour even 
at the worst of times, a rock-like confidence in the destiny of his 
country and the qualities of his countrymen, and a truly seasoned sense 
of proportion and balance. You knew that his judgment, when he 
gave it, was right. . . . He was neat and tidy in mind and body—a 
tough little man without fuss or show, which he hated. He had one 
other quality of greatness—he made everyone who met him feel at 
ease, so that they gave him their best. One feels about him that 
here truly was one who could only have sprung from that old 
valorous combination, Britain and the Royal Navy.” 
H. G. THURSFIELD. 


A NOTE ON GREECE 


“THe assailants have fled, Athens is free, a truce has been 
signed, giving a much larger area of peace and order around 
Athens and the Pirzeus, which are the heart of Greece and 
which have always been the dominant centre of the life of 
Greece. More than one quarter of the entire population lives 
there and in the regions now liberated. . . . Now that 
the fighting has ceased these Greek people can talk things over 
as they choose under the guidance of Archbishop Damaskinos, 
who is also ready to receive, and has invited, the representa- 
tives of E.A.M., or what is left of E.A.M. in the political 
structure, and E.L.A.S., to come to meet him. 

“What do we seek in Greece ? Do we want anything from 
Greece? What part do they play in our so-called power 
politics ? How much does it matter to us, from a national 
point of view, what form their Government takes? I repeat 
we want nothing from Greece but her friendship, and to 
eam that and deserve that we have to do our duty. We 
cannot disentangle ourselves from Greece immediately, after 
what has happened. We cannot do so until there can be either 
a free vote or guarantees for a free vote under the most 
stringent and impartial supervision, a vote of all the Greek 
people as to what they want in the future. Whatever they 
desire, monarchy or republic, Left or Right, that shall be their 
law, as far as we are concerned.” 

The Rr. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL in the House of 

Commons on January 18, 1945.—Official Report. 


2* 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE early part of December, despite the approaching season 
of peace and goodwill, was devoted in the United States toa 
typical outburst of anti-British sentiment. These anti-British 
storms arise every so often with the suddenness of a tropical 
hurricane, and induce weird spasms of self-righteous ecstasy 
among the whirling dervishes of press and radio which takes 
the form of leading them alternately to beat their breasts and 
beat on any open door which happens to be handy. 

The last major storm had occurred a little over a year 
previously, when the five globe-trotting senators returned 


home with the grave news that the British were cheating and’ 


double-crossing the innocent American in the five continents 
and on the seven seas. There have been minor squalls since, 
but nothing of the same size till a State Department press 
release of December 5th delivered a strong reprimand to the 
British Prime Minister for his policy in Italy and Greece. ‘‘ We 
have re-affirmed to both the British and Italian Governments 
that we expect the Italians to work out their problems of 
government along democratic lines without influence from 
outside,’ the State Department snapped. The implication 
plainly was that the British were improperly using their 
influence in Italy and were opposed to development along 
democratic lines. To make the point perfectly clear the state- 
ment concluded: ‘ This policy would apply to an even more 
pronounced degree with regard to Governments of the United 
Nations in their liberated territories.” As Department officials 
were quick to point out when informal guidance was sought 
this meant that the State Department did not think the 
British were behaving properly in Greece. 

The general tenor of these last two sentences could have 
been condensed even further in a cable addressed to the 
British, “Have you stopped beating your wife?” The 
assumption on which the Department’s press release was 
based was not one which would have been expected from a 
friendly nation or even an objectively intelligent observer. 
Moreover it is not customary to conduct diplomatic conver- 
sations over loudspeakers. The British Government, it is 
true, were also officially informed of the American view and 
in this connection a glaring diplomatic error might be pointed 
out. American policy had been conveyed to the British and 
to the Italians. But another Power which had an equal right 
as a member of the Allied Control Commission and as a Co0- 
signatory of the Italian armistice to be informed was Soviet 
Russia. It was strange (or perhaps after all it was not strange) 
that the Soviet Government should have been left out in the 
cold when even an ex-enemy Power was informed of the United 
States insistence that its Allies should follow a policy of non- 
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interference in the Governments of liberated or conquered 
Europe. 

The occasion for this press release was the news that the 
British Government had expressed objections to the inclusion 
of Count Sforza in the Italian Government as Foreign Minister 
or Prime Minister. The note issued by the State Department 
conveyed a very definite impression that the British Govern- 
ment had no right to do this. The terms of the Italian 
armistice have unfortunately never been made public, but one 
of its provisions was known to be a reservation of the right of 
the Allies to reject an unsatisfactory Italian administration. 
That is to say, any Italian régime had to be satisfactory not 
only to the United States but British and Russian as well. 

There would have been no difficulty if the United States 
had politely made plain that the British objections to Sforza 
were not shared. Such a position would have been well under- 
stood by the British Government, since, despite American 
claims at the time that their objections to Count Sforza took 
them by surprise, the subject had been previously discussed, 
and in fact was one of the subjects under review at the Quebec 
Conference. 

There were several background factors which entered into 
the picture. During his residence in the United States Count 
Sforza had made influential friends and had become something 
of a legend, a symbol of pre-Fascist Italy. Italian-American 
groups wield an important political influence and receive the 
support of other elements of the Roman Catholic community 
in their objection to the continued consideration of Italy as an 
ex-enemy. Even if American officials found Count Sforza as 
difficult to work with as the British they could not for internal 
political reasons state so openly. American expression of 
diplomatic view-point are often more related to internal than 
external affairs. You attack the British for treating Italy 
almost as though it were conquered country and please the 
Italian vote, assume it is interfering in Greece for some ill- 
defined but palpably selfish motive and please the American 
Greeks. That great “liberal”? and Pennsylvania machine 
politician, Senator Guffey, even found it expedient to make 
a play for the Philadelphia negro vote by accusing the British 
of using American lease-lend material against the Ethiopians. 

The Sforza incident took place, moreover, when the Presi- 
dent was temporarily absent from the White House. The 
Western European Division, with the possible exception of 
the Near Eastern Division, contains more anti-British senti- 
ment than any other group. Part of the anti-British senti- 
ment felt by the Western European Division may well be due 
to the fact that they are always accused of being pro-British, 
an accusation which seems to have little more foundation than 
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that many of them wear well-cut suits, some of which may 
even have been tailored in London. 

Another influential background factor was that the 
Department was undergoing a far-reaching re-organisation 
following the resignation of Secretary Hull and the appoint. 
ment of Secretary Stettinius to succeed him. At least four 
of the six men nominated to fill high positions in the Depart- 
ment under Mr. Stettinius were under attack because of their 
big business connections, their conservative outlook or their 
impressive bank balances A good way of easing the situation 
and quieting the criticism directed against them for a con. 
servative approach to world problems would be to issue a 
statement calculated to appeal to the left-wing critics of 
British policy. 

The American left-winger, or “ liberal ”’ as he will probably 
call himself, frequently has complicated mental processes 
which will be examined in more detail later. It will be enough 
to state here that one of his chief solaces is that, while all other 
forms of racial prejudice are rightly regarded by his kind as 
irrational and unintelligent, he can be anti-British to his heart’s 
content without losing intellectual face. He can reverse the 
common law principle that innocence is assumed till guilt is 
proved by insisting that since the British haven’t denied some 
accusation which they would never imagine anyone in their 
right senses making, they must therefore be guilty. When 
faced with alternative explanations of British policy he 
instinctively chooses the least creditable. It is very easy 
therefore for him to decide that the British must have objected 
to Count Sforza because they wished to impose a reactionary 
régime on Italy and were not striving to protect democratic 
government in Greece, but support a dictatorship. 

Another background factor was a remarkable phenomenon 
which has just been witnessed in Chicago. A British delega- 
tion had opposed an American thesis without any substantial 
group in England clamouring vociferously that the British 
Government must at once change its policy into line with that 
of the United States. Before the war an American objection 
to British policy could always be relied on to encourage British 
opposition to it. But the Italian and Greek situations 
apparently were causing disquiet in some opposition quarters 
in England, and so provided an opportunity for getting back 
to the highly satisfactory situation in which the State Depart- 
ment outlined a principle which the Foreign Office was expected 
to carry out under joint pressure, if necessary, of American 
criticism and British opposition pressure. 

The State Department note of December 5 therefore pro- 
vided an opportunity of arousing opposition within England 
to British Government policy, of off-setting criticism of the 
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new State Department appointments and of satisfying that 
anti-British feeling for which a craving is felt every so often 
in the United States as for some form of habit-forming drug. 
There is no denying that it pleased quite a number of people, 
but none so much as the old-time isolationist who found it 
had the good old self-righteous ring. It was in the “‘ slams 
across the sea ’’ tradition, a throwback to the days when the 
American reaction to any European problem was simul- 
taneously to wash its hands and open its mouth. It was a 
diplomatic bombardment of London, however, which proved 
even more erratic than the V-2 bomb. 

One of the unexpected targets which it hit in aiming at 
British ‘‘ intervention ’’ in Europe was Russian intervention, 
about which Administration policy was to keep as quiet as 
possible in the interest of United Nations’ harmony. Attacks 
on British policy have never been considered damaging to the 
United States. The British are such nice and cozy people to 
squabble with. They seldom get angry or answer back 
roughly in kind. So the British get the perfumed notes even 
when the offences of others are more glaring. A prize example 
of this was seen in the early months of the war when protest 
notes were sent to Britain against its exercise of belligerent 
rights, while no protest whatsoever was sent to Germany for 
its breaches of the Geneva Convention, such as the indis- 
criminate sowing of mines. The one exception was after the 
sinking of the Graf Spee, when both Germany and England 
were told to please do their fighting farther away from the 
Western Hemisphere. The noise of the gunfire no doubt 
might have disturbed Uncle Sam’s sleep which, looking back, 
might have been a good thing for everyone concerned since it 
would not then have been necessary for the rude awakening 
caused by Japanese bombs at Pearl Harbour. 

Some commentators assumed that the State Department 
must have Russia in mind more than Great Britain and were 
letting Moscow know their displeasure in typical oblique 
fashion. But this was an interpretation which worried the 
State Department, who apparently thought that the critics 
would be so engrossed in the familiar and enjoyable task of 
baiting the British that they would ignore Russia altogether. 
The contrast, however, was a little too glaring. Britain was 
America’s ally against Japan, while Russia was not. When 
Italy delivered her stab in the back to France, Russia was not 
merely neutral, as was the United States, but was Hitler’s 
friend and partner in the partition of Poland. After Russia 
was attacked by Germany and became an Allied Power, she 
had unilaterally revised the settlement made by the associated 
Powers after the last war not only in respect to the frontiers 
of Poland but by the elimination of three small Baltic nations. 
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She ‘had not merely objected to one member of the Govem. 
ment of such parts of Poland as she was still ready to accept, 
but had objected to the whole Government. She had deported 
Poles whose views, aS was somewhat inevitable, were at 
variance with her own and executed many of them, including 
the two Jewish Socialist Trades Union leaders, Erlich and 
Alter, whom it would be difficult even for the most convinced 
Soviet apologist to regard as reactionary Polish landowners, 

In the Balkans she was treating as collaborationists to be 
executed or placed in concentration camps all Serbians who 
had committed the crime of resisting Germans prior to June, 
1941. She was making no effort to bring all Yugoslav factions 
into a coalition government and had made no pledge of free 
and democratic elections to determine the type of govem- 
ments all Yugoslav desired. In all Russian controlled terr- 
tory, moreover, there was, in marked contrast to the position 
in Greece and Italy, a complete black-out of information, 
Not only were American correspondents kept out of the front 
line and occupied areas, but American official observers were 
denied facilities, and at the height of the storm against the 
British four members of the War Department’s fact-finding 
branch, the Office of Strategic Services, were deported from 
Bulgaria. All this had passed without provoking any protest 
from the American Government. The State Department note 
provided an excuse for bringing all these facts into the open. 

It is hard to believe that the United States Government 
really thought that the way to bring about a brave new post- 
war world was through the seizure of Government by the best 
armed and the most vocal minority. But such undoubtedly 
was the lesson that these groups could draw from the state- 
ment of December 5. 

Since both the Greek and the Italian situation has been 
discussed by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Quebec 
it was not surprising that the State Department should be 
called upon by the White House to modify some of the glaring 
ineptitudes of its December 5 pronouncement. On December? 
Secretary Stettinius read to his press conference a formal 
statement beginning somewhat patronisingly, ‘‘I was im- 
terested to note that in his statement on the Greek situation 
on December 5, Prime Minister Churchill told the House of 
Commons the following.” Stettinius then cited the Prime 
Minister’s re-affirmation that the sole British objective in 
Greece was to see that the Greeks themselves could choose 
their own form of Government. ‘‘ With this statement I am 
in full agreement. It is also our earnest hope (Mr. Stettinius 
here seems to be getting almost regal) that the people and 
authorities of Greece and our British Allies will work together 
in rebuilding that ravished country.” 
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Mr. Churchill was no longer being asked when he would 
stop beating his wife ; the State Department now recognised 
that British policy was to see a democratic Government set up 
in Greece. But while endorsing the British objective, Mr. 
Stettinius dodged the 64-dollar question of whether he believed 
that necessary measures should be taken to secure it. The 
British should, in fact were in duty bound, to make an 
omelette, but the State Department was not going to commit 
itself on whether it approved or disapproved of any eggs being 
cracked. 

Two days before Mr. Stettinius had condemned what he 
described as intervention, “ with regard to Governments of 
the United Nations in their liberated territories.’ Now 
apparently it was his earnest hope that British “ inverven- 
tion”’ should be successful in conjunction with the Greek 
“authorities.”” All in all this second note marked quite a 
reversal of American policy. But the anti-British pack were 
in full cry and not to be diverted. It was widely interpreted 
as the second rebuff administered in three days to the British 
Prime Minister. 

The picture of Mr. Churchill as an ardent pro-Fascist 
drawn by some of his more extreme detractors in the United 
States is an amazing one. He was hammering away at the 
menace to the world of a Nazi dictatorship when those same 
detractors were still appeasers, supporters of that non-stop 
Munich Pact, that advanced concession to German intimida- 
tion, the Neutrality Act. Believers in the theory that come 
what might?there should be no black-out of peace for the 
United States, and that British and Germans were equally to 
blame for plunging the world into a war which America must 
try hard to avoid. Pes 

In this connection let us turn once again*to that humour- 
less individual the American “ liberal ’’ who in so many of his 
aspects is little more than an isolationist and an anglophobe 
wearing his bleeding heart on his sleeve. The troubled situa- 
tion in other liberated countries of Europe is contrasted 
unfavourably with the situation in France, which is cited 
how as a shining example of Allied wisdom in Europe. There 
are some curious features about this support of present condi- 
tions in France. It is difficult to see for example why a 
Frenchman who behaved as though the war had ended after 
the Franco-German Armistice should be shot as a traitor while 
a Frenchman who refused to recognise that the war had begun 
before the Armistice should be welcomed home as a hero. The 
one attitude appears to be equally as bad as the other. But 
the main purpose in bringing up the question of the “ liberal ”’ 
view of France is that the French policy, cited as a shining 
example of Allied wisdom, was that self-same policy which 
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was once attacked in the self-same quarters as fatal to France 
and suicidal to the Allies. 

The war was going to be lost with the acquisition of 
Northern Africa after an agreement with Admiral Darlan; 
the boycott of General de Gaulle was going to lose it. And 
now the British were being asked why the same common sense 
and moderation could not be displayed elsewhere as had been 
displayed in France! The only possible reply to this is the 
expressive American phrase, ‘‘ Look who’s talking.” 

The architects of this shining example of enlightened policy 
in France were President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, the same Winston Churchill who was described by 
an American commentator in the leftish New Republic, as the 
man striving to lead the world “‘ to power politics, imperialism, 
spheres of influence and more and more war” away from 
“democracy, peace and freedom.”’ 

As a summary of Winston Churchill’s position in world 
history this appears inadequate. 

DENYS SMITH. 


POWER POLITICS 


‘THE expression ‘ power politics’ has largely been used in 
criticism against us In some quarters. I have anxiously asked 
the question ‘ What are power politics?’ I know some of 
our friends across the water so well that I am sure I can always 
speak frankly without causing offence. Is having a Navy 
twice as big as any other navy in the world power politics? 
Is having the largest Air Force in the world, with bases in 
every part of the world, power politics? Is having all the 
gold in the world power politics ? If so, we are certainly not 
guilty of these offences, 1 am sorry to say. They are luxuries 
that have passed away from us. . 

‘““We go farther ; we define our position with even more 
precision. We have sacrificed everything in this war. We 
shall emerge from it, for the time being, more stricken and in- 
poverished than any other victorious country. The United 
Kingdom and the British Commonwealth are the only un- 
broken force which declared war on Germany of its own free 
will. We declared war not for any ambition of material 
advantage but for the sake of our obligation to do our best 
for Poland against German aggression, in which aggression, 
there or elsewhere, it must also in fairness be stated, our own 
self-preservation was involved.” 

Rr. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL in the House of Commons, 

January 18, 1945.—Official Report. 
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RUHR AND THE REICH—KRUPPS OF ESSEN 


The battle of the Ruhr and the lower Rhine is pregnant with 
significance to Germany. If Prussia is the cradle of German 
militarism, the Ruhr is its arsenal. If Hitler and the German 
generals made the war, the industrialists of Rhenish-West- 
phalia made the war machine. The Germans themselves admit 
that the destiny of the Ruhr is the destiny of the Reich. Pre- 
war Germany had only a fifth of Europe’s total population, 
but she accounted for no less than three-fifths of the coal and 
half of the steel of the entire continent. And Rhenish- 
Westphalia is still the main industrial hub of Germany. Its 
iron and steel industry has an annual capacity of 14,000,000 
tons of pig iron and 16,000,000 tons of steel. The bulk of 
Germany’s war potential—coal, iron and steel, engineering, 
chemical and armament works—is concentrated in this key 
region. 

othe Friedrich Krupp A.G., dominating Essen, is the main 
armoury and arsenal of Germany. For generations iron- 
mongers, Krupps during the last 75 years, have equipped 
Germany to become the world’s premier warmonger. When- 
ever the German armies faced a supreme crisis, as in 1866, 
1870 and 1918, they had Krupps behind them. The latter 
transformed the Reich into the foremost military power in 
Europe. The rise and, following R.A.F. and American 
attacks, recent eclipse of Krupps has repercussions on Ger- 
many’s war-making powers. 

During the early ’forties of the last century there walked 
into the Newhall Street offices of Josiah Mason, then business 
head of a celebrated Birmingham manufacturing firm, a 
young German who had something to sell. He carried a letter 
of introduction from Dr. C. W. Siemens, the German inventor, 
and had devised and patented a contrivance for rolling metal 
“blanks ” from which forks and spoons are made. The young 
inventor accepted an offer of £10,000 for the machinery and 
the patent protecting it. He returned home, invested the 
capital in his family business, and later became world-famous 
as Baron Krupp—‘‘ Cannon King ” and armament merchant. 

It was Friedrich Krupp who founded the forge at Essen in 
1810. The works employed three men, and represented more 
debts than fortune. But his son, Alfred (later Baron) Krupp, 
had big ideas—big as the guns he was to turn out later. He 
presumably made a new Bessemer steel for manufacturing 
rifles and cannons, and a seamless tyre for car wheels. He 
discovered, too, a new method of hardening armour-plate. 
Time was in his favour. Great events were stirring. Europe 
was on the edge of revolutions. Bismarck’s star was in the 
ascendant. Von Moltke and von Roon were reorganising the 
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military might of Prussia for aggression. The shrewd and 
cynical Alfred Krupp took full advantage of the circumstances 
by erecting a big forging hammer and stepping up the produc- 
tion capacity of the smithy at Essen. In due course he made 
Essen the greatest armament works in Europe, and Germany 
the leading military power on the continent. 

In 1851 Alfred Krupp sent to the London Exhibition a 
4,000-lb.block of steel, and was subsequently casting steel in 
masses, weighing over 100,000 lbs. He also built the great 
Krupp gun of solid steel, of 14-inch calibre and 17 feet long. 
A breech loader, this siege gun weighed 50 tons, and its carriage 
another 15 tons. It took 15 months to complete, and cost 
£15,750. Regarded at the time as the world’s wonder piece of 
ordnance, it was sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1867. Three 
years later, siege guns of similar calibre were used by the 
Germans when they invested the capital of France. 

At the time of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 the Krupp 
armament works at Essen covered 450 acres and employed 
8,000 workers. Around it were grouped “ Krupp colonies ” of 
model villages housing workers with flour mills, bakeries, pro- 
vision stores, schools, etc. Essen was then turning out 9-inch 
guns at the rate of one a day. Krupp thus enabled Germany 
to become the arbiter of Europe’s destiny. When World 
War I broke out the Krupp works had an area of 2,000 acres 
and its workers numbered 80,000, a figure which reached 
167,000 in 1918. 

When Baron Krupp died in 1887 he was succeeded by his 
only son, Friedrich Alfred Krupp. The latter took little active 
part in the technical side of the business, but with his flair for 
finance he almost doubled his inherited fortune in the short 
space of 15 years. He expanded the business greatly by taking 
in other steel works at Rheinhausen and near Magdeburg, and 
acquiring coal and iron mines in Germany, and iron mines in 
Spain. The shipyards and engineering works at Kiel and 
Berlin, which Friedrich Alfred Krupp amalgamated with the 
mining and foundry business, were sources of great wealth. 
He also owned a fleet of ships to carry on the business of his 
enterprises. At the time of his death in November, 1902, he 
was the richest man in Germany. In his place later reigned 
Baron Krupp’s granddaughter, Bertha, after whom that other 
Krupp monster which shelled Paris during the last war, was 
named Big Bertha. So Essen carried on the Krupp tradition 
of backing German brute force with devastating gun-power 
and selling artillery pieces of all calibres to almost all countries 
in the world. 

Before World War II broke out Krupp published a report 
reviewing the activities of the firm during the inter-war years 
from which the following details are taken: ‘“‘ Twenty years 
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ago (in 1918-19) Krupp had to destroy large parts of their 
plants. The Treaty of Versailles then forced upon us the 
stoppage of production of military equipment and the destruc- 
tion of more than 10,000 machines. Krupp had to change 
over to the production of material for peace requirements. In 
spite of many considerations and the advice of experts the 
firm decided to safeguard the accumulated experience as 
trustees of an historic inheritance. They decided to keep 
their personnel and to transfer their workshops so that at a 
given opportunity they would be ready once more for a change 
in their production.”” This opportunity came with Hitler’s 
rise to power. But even before Krupp was busy improving 
his destructive weapons in a neutral territory and hindering 
Allied re-armament efforts at many points. 

Thus the Krupp firm entered into an arrangement with 
Bofors of Sweden, transferring its patents, licences and secret 
processes and continued the manufacture of artillery, tanks 
and other war weapons in violation of the disarmament clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty. Also, one of Krupp’s cartel arrange- 
ments with the General Electric Company of the United States, 
according to the United States Attorney-General, restricted 
the production and export from America of tungsten carbide 
(indispensable for manufacturing super-hard cutting tools vital 
for war production). After 1936 the American company was 
not permitted to grant additional licences for the manufacture 
of tungsten carbide in the United States without German 
consent. At this time, while the commodity was selling at 
$50 per lb. in Germany, in the United States its selling price 
was as much as $425 per lb. Until 1933 the Krupp A.G. at 
Essen was ostensibly turning out peace-time products like 
locomotives, agricultural implements, etc. 

Once the Nazis seized power, in which they were aided and 
abetted by the ‘“‘ chimney barons” of Western Germany, 
Krupp of Essen never looked back, as the subjoined figures 
tell part of the story :— 


Production in metric tons 


1932-33 1937-38 
Pig iron. ‘ . 660,000 1,992,000 
Raw steel ‘ . 870,000 2,036,000 
Rolled steel products 580,000 1,539,000 


Between the end of 1933 and 1939 employees rose from 50,000 
to 150,000 and the balance-sheet total increased from 
£42,000,000 at the end of September, 1936, to £54,000,000 
three years later. 

As in the previous wars of aggression launched by Germany, 
the Krupps have been giving wholehearted support to the 
Wehrmacht since September, 1939. In November, 1943, 
Hitler issued a special decree which laid down that the con- 
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troller of the Krupp family fortune was empowered to founda 
family concern with special regulations governing succession, 
Hitler desired that Krupps should remain a family concem 
since the firm had rendered outstanding, and in its own way 
unique, services to the defensive power of the German nation 
for 132 years as a family concern. By a resolution at its 
general meeting of December 15, 1943, the Friedrich Krupp 
A.G. was transformed into a private firm, with Alfred Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach as its owner. The real reason for 
the “ reprivitisation ’”’ of Germany’s arsenal ‘‘ Number One” 
is not far to seek. The Nazis hope that business in the hands 
of accredited conservative industrialists would escape seizure 
or expropriation in the event of Germany’s military defeat. It 
is a classical example of the programme of industrial camon- 
flage pursued by the Nazis. 

Mainly as the result of the heroic work of the British 
Bomber Command the smithies and forges of Essen were 
largely cold and idle on D-Day. The Bomber Command 
launched its first major assault on this very large and excep- 
tionally well-defended arsenal on June 1, 1942. By the end 
of last April, of over 200 large buildings in the Krupp establish- 
ment, only six remained unscathed, rendering organised pro- 
duction impossible for many months to come. 

What is to be the future of Friedrich Krupp A.G. of Essen 
after this war? Both President Roosevelt and the United 
States State Department would appear to favour the elimina- 
tion of certain selected German industries. The United 
Nations are agreed about drastically reducing Germany’s 
exorbitant war-making power. The disruption of Germany’s 
capacity for producing armaments is of far greater moment 
than the disposal of her current stocks of finished munitions. 
The grim fact is, there is practically no factory which cannot 
be switched over to the production of war weapons at the 
expense of perhaps a few weeks’ work in the tool room subject 
to some adjustments which may not even necessitate waking 
up the directors. 

In this light, it is presumed that the established German 
munition factories, whether State arsenals as Spandau or 
commercial undertakings like Krupps, will be scheduled for 
utter destruction, disregarding their possible capacity for 
producing peace-time products and ignoring vested interests. 
Many persons in the know also want the German machine tod, 
aircraft, radio and optical as well as certain key chemical 
industries to be brought under the same category. In con- 
clusion, the Allies realise that the rise of Krupps has coincided 
with that of German aggression, and they hope that its utter 
destruction would spell the end of Prussian militarism. 

V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 


THE COMMONEST OF FALLACIES 


“In a free and peaceful world, personal contact between the 
ordinary folk of all countries must help to promote that international 
understanding which is the basis of peace.” 

Radio Times, January 5, 1945. 


TuE article from which this quotation is taken was written 
by Mr. Leonard Cottrell, an enthusiast for flying, who has 
prepared a number of B.B.C. programmes on the work of the 
R.A.F. Transport Command. They are probably excellent 
programmes, but if listeners, in addition to enjoying them as 
entertainment, are likely to draw from them Mr. Cottrell’s 
political conclusions, it is desirable that a warning should be 
ven. 
: It is neither fair nor necessary to examine Mr. Cottrell’s 
sentence in detail. He was not writing an article on inter- 
national politics, and the fact that he ends by asserting what 
he has assumed at the beginning is not very important. What 
is important is his meaning rather than his expression of it. 
The meaning is that the more the “ ordinary folk” of all 
countries see of each other (by flying or other means) inter- 
national understanding, and with it peace, will be more 
secure. 

It is worth examining this fallacy, just as it is worth while 
for the medical profession to examine from time to time the 
various remedies advertised in the Press. A man who is 
induced to believe that he can be cured of cancer or tuber- 
culosis by taking some patent remedy may easily neglect the 
professional advice which might have saved him if it had been 
followed in time. People who believe in the doctrine about 
“ordinary folk ’’ may refuse to consider the real remedies. 

Mr. Cottrell speaks of “‘ ordinary folk’ as though it were 
quite obvious who they are. ‘‘ Folk”’ may be used rather 
than “‘men”’ or “ people’ because it sometimes conveys a 
sense of homeliness. There is a worthy but tiresome type of 
person who says, “ My good folk’’; and “ the old folks at 
home,” whether one approaches them by way of the Swanee 
or the Clyde, convey an agreeable sense of nostalgia. “‘ Folk ”’ 
are people you can’t quarrel with: they sit amiably by the 
fire in their bedroom-slippers listening to the wireless or, in 
summer, smoke their pipes and darn socks under rose- 
embowered trellises. And at least they have the merit of 
being distinct from “‘ folk ”’ in Hitler’s sense as well as in that 
of the Morris-dancers. 

“Ordinary ” is a more interesting word. It used to be 
rather a disparaging one, conveying an impression of the 
commonplace, the dull or the mediocre or, at the best, of some- 
thing that was a matter of routine and not worth much 
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description. ‘‘It was just an ordinary day”: “I was oo 
engaged on my ordinary work”; and so on. Mark Twain § « 

used “‘ ornery ” as a mild term of abuse. The development by ] 
which ‘‘ ordinary ’’ has become a term of praise is worth 
notice. It is, of course, part of the ““ common man ”’ propa. f 4, 
ganda. We shall inquire later into the nature of this being, 


but let us assume for the moment that he really exists. Why, Ms ; 
if he does exist, should he not be praised ? For this reason, Sic 


that a country which deliberately cultivates the mediocre, Mo. 
which regards the absence of distinction as desirable, is in very The 
grave danger. The old expression used to be, “ like a gentle. 


man.” It meant, of course, “ like the ideal of a gentleman”: a 
that is, like someone who had breeding and some education con 


and courage and courtesy and’generosity and magnanimity. F py 
No doubt it was mixed up with less worthy ideals, the posses FT), 
sion of a lot of money or of a big house, or even, in some 


classes of society, the habit of wearing a clean collar every day, vitl 
Still, on the whole, it was a good thing that men should be | : 
stimulated to behave like “‘ gentlemen ”’ ; the result very often | shine 
was that they did show the virtues which they attributed to ne 
their ideal. Moreover, it was socially useful that there should § aye, 
be a standard that was recognised as being above and distinct Far 
from everyday life. the 

The first to lose confidence in the “ gentlemen ”’ were the § jipo 


gentlemen themselves. Or they became self-conscious about prov 
the use of the word and shortened it to “ gent.’ To bea § Ayp, 
“gent ’’ was Michael Mont’s ideal and in his Galsworthian § jij, 
way he realised it. But “ gent ” and “ gentleman ” alike have J fact 
yielded in the last few years to the ‘common men ”’ or the fo qj 
“ ordinary folk.” To regret this is not to say that if you § ip, 
took a dozen bricklayers you would not find the qualities of religi 
courage and generosity and, perhaps, magnanimity repre 
sented among them. But the fashionable expressions are not 
used in this sense. They are used in the sense that all the 
desirable human qualities are found “ all present and correct” 
in all men and women except those of the “‘ privileged classes," 
and that the “common men,” the “ ordinary folk,” have no 
need to improve themselves since they are already nearly 
perfect. That is almost as fallacious and dangerous a doctrine 
as it is possible to preach. It cuts at the very root of what 
was fundamental to the greatness of the Victorian age, the 
demand for self-improvement ; because it assumes that for 
the ‘common man ”’ further improvement is not necessary. 

But there are fallacies behind this. The most obvious i 
the idea that, let us say, the working-class Englishmat, 
American, German, Russian, Norwegian, Bolivian and Greek 
are pretty much alike, that what is common to them is good 
and important, and that their differences only are bad and 
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unimportant. The fact is that the ‘common man,” the 


“ordinary folk,”’ are meaningless abstractions. Man is a 
political animal. He is shaped by the national and religious 
traditions in which he has grown up. He does not move, as 
the Left-wing assumes, in a vaguely benevolent international 
vacuum. The able seaman from Plymouth with generations 
of naval tradition behind him is about as different from the 
Sicilian peasant or the Bolivian miner as it is possible to be. 
Moreover, he knows he is different and is proud of the fact. 
The “‘ international mind ”’ is almost exclusively to be found 
among the upper classes. Sometimes it is found, as among a 
few great diplomatists, in an admirable form ; sometimes, in 
continental casinos, for instance, in a less admirable form. 
But, admirable or not, it is not a working-class characteristic. 
The wealthy Englishman gets on much better with the 
wealthy American than their poorer fellow-countrymen get on 
with each other. 

It is no answer to say that if an Albanian and an English- 
man were left together on a desert island, away from 
“nationalism,’’ they would get on excellently. It might not 
even be the case. One might murder the other ; the English- 
man, if he were a thief, might steal the Albanian’s money ; or 
the Albanian might be lazy and incur the Englishman’s dis- 
like. But even if they did get on together excellently it would 
prove nothing about the behaviour of Englishmen and 
Albanians when they are not in single units on islands but 


| living as members of their own political communities. The 


fact, perhaps the unfortunate fact, is that the elementary ideas 
of different political units and of the members of them are apt 
to be sources of division : theories of politics and constitution, 
religious beliefs, views about property and marriage, even 
personal habits of eating and sanitation—these are things on 
which men of different nationalities and traditions differ 
widely. The international interests are usually the more 
recondite, interests in art, in music, in literature, in collecting, 
andso on. The educated man who possesses a large number of 
these interests and has enough money and leisure to cultivate 
them will feel at home wherever he can meet others of a like 
mind; but ‘‘ ordinary folk’ are unable to spend their lives 
in this way. 

But suppose the “‘ ordinary folk ”’ saw more of each other ? 
Suppose—though it will take a good deal of supposing—that 
an aeroplane trip to Prague from London were as easy as, let 
Us say, a ‘bus tour from Glasgow round the Trossachs. It 
might be possible for the “‘ ordinary ” Londoner to make such 
a trip twice a year. He would be able to “ form his own 
views.” On what basis? On the basis of the transport 
attendants, hotel-keepers and waiters of the small part of the 
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city he visited. He might “like” or “ dislike’ them ; but 
nothing is more dangerous in international affairs than policy 
founded on “likes’’ and “ dislikes.’”” The case for a close 
understanding with France does not depend on the number of 
Frenchmen the “ ordinary ’’ Englishman likes. On the con. 
trary, national policy can easily be vitiated by such con- 
siderations. Mr. Harold Nicolson has somewhere pointed out 
the misfortunes which arose from the fact that young English- 
men often found their German contemporaries more “ like. 
able” than their French. In any event, the sort of knowledge 
of a country that comes from short visits there and is not 
supported by a close study of its history and current affairs is 
useless as a basis of political understanding. It is worse than 
useless because it leads to facile and dangerous generalisa- 
tions—‘‘ I’ve been in Rome, I know all about the Italians,” 
and so on. 

There is also, of course, the question of language. Very few 
people are so constituted that they enjoy themselves for very 
long among foreigners whose language they do not know. It 
is not necessary to discuss the question whether the English. 
man is “ naturally ’’ a good or bad linguist. The “ ordinary” 
Englishman, of whatever class, is usually inept at foreign 
languages unless he has either had a foreign governess or has 
lived for a considerable time abroad. With the lowering of 
educational standards which is to go on for the next gener- 
tion (disguised under such phrases as “‘ extending”’ the 
‘“‘ advantages ’’) the study of foreign languages will suffer at 
least as much as other branches of study. It is perfectly 
possible to know a great deal about the international situation 
without being a good linguist : both Castlereagh and Disraeli 
were bad linguists. Mere linguistic ability is no substitute for 
close and continuous study: but the “ ordinary folk” who 
do not possess linguistic ability and have not made a clos 
study of the problems can contribute little more to “ inter 
national understanding ’”’ than they can to the science o 
aeronautics. Visits which are to be literally “ flying visits” 
can do little good and may do a great deal of harm. 

The truth is that the “ international man ”’ in the good 
sense has long vanished from the scene as a type, though there 
are and always will be such men as individuals. And one 
reason for his vanishing has been the development, not a 
education, but of what passes for it, literacy. Before the 
“ordinary man”’ could read he was less conscious and les 
concerned about the differences between his own and other 
countries. The sufferings of the Uitlanders could never have 
made the appeal they did to the illiterate British populace d 
the 1790’s. All over Europe in the last three-quarters of the 
1gth century differences of race and nationality were being 
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emphasised. A very observant English diplomatist has left it 
on record that 


“in bygone days, before the self-consciousness of the individual 
nationality had begun to make itself felt . . . the various races that 
inhabited the valley of the Danube lived side by side, conscious of 
differences, local, religious, political and other, but in a less degree 
only of national differences. The exclusive use of Latin as the 
political language for a long while tended to keep these national 
differences in the background.” 


The adoption of Magyar as the official language in the 
Hungarian Diet in 1825 was both a cause and a first result of 
that over-development of the Hungarian sense of nationality 
which was among the chief sources of the war of 1914-18. As 
more people became literate the audience to which nationalistic 
appeals could be addressed became far vaster. This century 
has seen two other developments, the invention of the radio - 
and the shrinking, probably in every country and certainly in 
our own, of that class which had the education and disinterest- 
edness, and, above all, the sense of proportion to survey inter- 
national affairs with some approach to objectivity. The 
“ordinary man”’ of the future, exclusively educated in the 
State schools, incessantly subject to the propaganda of the 
State through the Press and the Radio, will become not less, 
but more, nationalistic. This is not an argument in favour of 
illiteracy: it is simply a recognition of one of the most 
obvious consequences of literacy. 

To believe in the “‘ common man ”’ as a promoter of inter- 
national understanding is to ask for the worst kind of trouble 
in international affairs. To exalt the quality of ordinariness 
or commonness over the qualities that are out of the ordinary, 
great sagacity, great courage, great generosity, is to endanger 
the national future. 

ce Be’ 


BRITISH PRINCIPLES 


“WE have one principle about the liberated countries or the 
repentant satellite countries which we strive for, according 
to the best of our ability and resources. Here is the principle. 
I will state it in the broadest and most familiar terms— 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, set 
up on a basis of free and universal suffrage, elections with 
secrecy of ballots, and no intimidation. 


The Rt. Hon. Winston CHURCHILL in the House of Commons 
January 18, 1945.—Official Report. 


VICTORIAN VISTAS 


Not long ago a well-known judge made the following comment 
when counsel extolled the amenities of an up-to-date club: 

“ Horrible,’’ said his lordship. ‘‘ Give me the old Victorian 
club with its quiet and comfort.” It is the ‘‘ quiet and com. 
fort’ that survivors from Victorian times look back to with 
fond regret; they deplore the incessant hurry, the ever. 
present noise, the bewildering traffic, and would cheerfully 
dispense with telephones, motor cars, wireless, electric light 
and the “ pictures,” if they could return to Victorian condi- 
tions and escape the turmoil of to-day. 

If it were possible to re-enter life they would prefer to do 
so in the ’fifties of the last century rather than in the ’forties 
of the present, even though the latter were free from the dis- 
tractions of war. In referring to this Augustan Age, as it has 
been called, I have in mind not the quality of the literary 
output of Victorian times, but the general conditions which 
made life enjoyable. . 

Certainly the middle-class houses in London and other 
large towns were somewhat dingy and sombre externally ; but 
within, what warmth and comfort, what bright fires, what 
plentiful and substantial fare! What capacious decanters of 
port, sherry and Madeira circulated, to the accompaniment of 
that now forgotten salutation: “‘ May I have the pleasure of 
taking a glass of wine with you ? ” 

From the nurseries of these homes a numerous progeny 
descended, for large families were the rule. These quiverfuls 
were a healthy and happy company, as large families usually 
are, and if there was sometimes too much starch and too many 
frills for comfort in juvenile costume, the wearer’s health and 
spirits did not seem to suffer. What boxes full of these radiant 
boys and girls one used to see at Astley’s or the Pantomime! 
There were real pantomines then, with transformation scenes, 
clown, pantaloon, the sylph-like Columbine and her lissom 
partner, the enchanter Harlequin. And to emerge from these 
entrancing scenes on a foggy night was an adventure, too, the 
crowded foyer, the clamorous link-boys, the attendants’ insis 
tant announcement: “‘ Mrs. Bloomsbury’s carriage stops the 
way,” all made a finale delightful to the youthful mind. 

The business man travelled leisurely to his office, or shop, 
by omnibus, the magnate went to the City in his brougham, 
some, indeed, would in fine weather ride there. The phras 
“Rush hour ” was unknown, there was nothing to suggest it. 
The axiom of Lord Chesterfield: ‘‘ Never walk fast in the 
public streets, it is a sign of vulgarity,” was invariably 
observed by well-bred people, many of whom, indeed, wert 
like Lord Trumpington (Major Pendennis’s friend), who 
‘‘ never appeared in the streets on foot.” Those who did walk 
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were to be seen in Bond Street, St. James’s Street, the Burling- 
ton Arcade and Piccadilly. It was not quite the right thing 
to be seen in Regent Street, and Oxford Street was without 
the pale. 

‘or shopped from their carriages in Regent Street, 
where, at the doors of Messrs. Jay’s and Swan and Edgar’s, 
lounged those immense and powdery footmen that Leech and 
Thackeray knew, and drew, so well. The Regent Street of 
those days, the swells and Jeames de la Pluche have vanished, 
like Prospero’s pageant . . . nor left a rack behind. 

Restaurants were few in the ’seventies, and ladies were 
never seen in them unattended. Verry’s and the Café Royal 
opened in 1863 by M. Nicholas Thévenon, were the nearest 
approach to the many luxurious establishments of to-day. 
Dinner parties were given at home and music, cards and con- 
verse filled up the evening. ; There were many chop-houses 
and oyster-shops in the West End, homely places where good, 
plain food was provided at a moderate price. One of the few 
survivors is Scott’s ; it was then an old-fashioned place with 
boxes, where venerable waiters served— 


To each his perfect pint of stout, 
His proper chop to each. 


The floor was sanded and spittoons were provided. 

One used not to go far out of town to dine in the summer 
evenings : a trip by road, or river, to the ‘‘ Ship ”’ at Green- 
wich, a house celebrated for its whitebait, or a drive to the 
“Star and Garter” at Richmond, were favourite outings. 
Nearer home was the old “‘ Bull and Bush ” at Hampstead, 
“that delightful little snuggery,” as Gainsborough called it, 
when he, Garrick, Sterne, Whiteford, Foote and other choice 
spirits gathered there to feast on Thames salmon, cock-tail 
lobsters, a green goose and unlimited punch—when Hamp- 
stead was a village. How pleasant was a little diner a deux in 
the cosy room overlooking the garden, and after, to wander 
by paths once trodden by Keats and Fanny Brawne, to the 
. of the hill and look down upon the myriad lights of 

ndon. 

That peculiar British institution, the music hall, was at 
the zenith of its popularity in the ’eighties, it was the direct 
descendant of the Cider Cellars, the Coal Hole, Evan’s and 
smilar resorts. The old Halls were free and easy places and 
there was a comfortable atmosphere about them ; they served 
ideed as clubs and every evening the same company was to 
be found gathered at the bar and seated at the table of the 
indispensable chairman. In the auditorium family parties 
partook of substantial sandwiches, meat pies and appropriate 
liquid refreshments ; but, alas ! authority decreed that such 
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harmless refections were contra bonos mores and interdicte 
them, restauration must be taken standing. Occasional 
audience and “ artistes’ were disturbed by the irruption gj 
bands of rowdy medical students, who visited the Halls with 
the avowed intention of “ kicking up a row.”’ So intolerabk 
did this nuisance become that managers and _ proprietor 
enlisted a corps of body-guards: they were usually retired 
pugilists and known as “ minders,” their methods were drastic, 

I well remember a scene at the Oxford Music Hall many 
years ago. A band of “ medicals ” had gathered near the bar 
and were hustling the habitués; their leader, a tall youth 
raised his stick and cried: ‘‘ Now, boys, keep together.” Ih 
a moment the ‘“‘ minders ’’ were among them, the foyer was 
enveloped in a cloud of dust and all was discord. “ Take 
that,” “‘Out you go,” “‘ What’s that for? ”’, “ Down gog 
your house,” etc. All was soon over, the foyer was littered 
with ruined hats, broken sticks and torn collars and the 
invaders had been rushed through the swing doors and 
deposited on the pavement, where members of the “H” 
Division were waiting to receive them. A “ minder ’”’ forcibly 
remarked at the bar, “‘ Yes, Guv’ner, we give it ’em hot and 
heavy, they won’t never come back no more.”’ They never 
did. 

Later more elaborate establishments were built and the 
Alhambra, the Palace and the Empire produced brilliant 
spectacles and ballets on their capacious stages. In still later 
days the Empire became the Mecca of the exiled Englishman, 
and no pilgrim ever longed for the Sacred City more ardently 
than home-coming Britons did for the lights of London anda 
night at the Empire. 

There it would be as if time had stood still, for in the 
promenade were to be found the old familiar faces, the haz 
of cigar smoke, the whiff of perfume, the sidelong glance, the 
whispered invitation and the salutations of old friends. At 
the American Bar, Harrison would remember and, while 
mixing his favourite cocktail, impart the news and gossip d 
the “ Halls.” The days and nights of sweat and fever, the 
desert and the jungle were forgotten, this was London, and 
home. 

Those who remember Hyde Park in the Season must cor- 
trast its former splendour with its forlorn appearance of late 
years.. People rode and drove to see and be seen. There wert 
lofty barouches with ‘‘C”’ springs (Dalmatian dogs runnin 
beneath), phaetons and elegant victorias, with attendants 
powder and plush. To the public one of the attractions was 
the presence of certain leaders of the demi-monde, whos 
charms, conquests and equipages were a never-failing subject 
of town talk. Chief among these was , a beautiful gitl 
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whose début was heralded in a letter to The Times on July 3, 
1863, it was signed ‘‘ H.”” The letter described “ this charm- 
ing creature, beautifully dressed, who drove with ease and 
spirit two of the handsomest brown ponies eye ever beheld. 
_,. She threads her way dexterously, with an unconscious 
air, commented upon by hundreds who admire and hundreds 
whoenvy her. She pulls up her ponies to speak to an acquaint- 
ance and her carriage is instantly surrounded by a multitude.” 
The interest taken in ‘‘ Anonyma,”’ as she was called, became 
so great that traffic was often congested by the throng which 
gathered whenever she appeared. She was a clever “ whip ” 
and a brilliant rider to hounds, and often attended meetings in 
Leicestershire, as the late Sir Willoughby Maycock recorded 
in his memoirs. Many portraits of this lovely girl were 
painted by well-known artists, a friend.of mine possesses a 
charming one by Landseer. In the exhibition of Portraits of 
Beautiful Women at Messrs. Knoedler’s Gallery in Bond 
Street, a few years ago, there was one, but probably very few 
who admired the handsome girl on the thoroughbred bay 
horse recognised the presentment as that of the once cele- 
brated ——-. In later years I often saw her, then sedate and 
senescent, in a bath-chair in Hyde Park. 

The passing of the hansom cab was an epoch, for all had a 
feeling of affection for ‘“‘ London’s Gondola,” how many, at 
“some wee short hour ayont the twal,’”’ have welcomed, when 
ailing or restless, the sound of a belated hansom and its 
tinkling bell, as they came nearer, passed and were lost in the 
distance. The drivers of the cabs prided themselves on a well- 
horsed, smart turn-out, and were very smart themselves, a 
box-coat, curly-brimmed silk hat, well-fitting gloves and a 
buttonhole were “ the thing ” in the West End. Many of the 
“cabbies ’’ were proficients in the “ noble art,” and these the 
jeunesse dorée employed when exploring the night life of 
London. If, as often happened owing to an exuberance of 
spirits, a patron became involved in a row, Jehu was at hand 
in the capacity of minder, prompt to exhibit ‘“‘ Long Melford ”’ 
in his defence. 

_ When restaurants and clubs were closed a few confirmed 
sitters-up used to adjourn for breakfast to the cabman’s 
shelter in Piccadilly, facetiously named the “‘ Junior Turf.” 
Piping hot coffee, fried bacon and a “ flight of doorsteps ”’ 
(thick slices of bread and butter) were the invariable restaura- 
tion provided. There they would smoke, talk and play 
dominoes till the milkman, the sweep, the market carts and 
that odd nondescript company of early birds, which disperses 
when London wakes, appeared as heralds of the day. 

Theatres were more comfortable and prices were lower ; a 
good orchestra was, invariably, one of the attractions. Indeed, 
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the advent of the musicians, the entry of the conductor, en 
grande tenue, his courtly bow to the audience and the general 
tuning up, were all part of the entertainment. How deplor- 
able is the modern mechanical abomination beneath a layer 
of imitation palm leaves. 

Evening dress and white gloves were de rigueur in the 
boxes and stalls, the programme had crinkled edges and were 
delicately scented by M.M. Eugéne Rimmell et Cie ; the only 
refreshments served were Vienna ices and wafers. No thea- 
trical shows were more popular than the comic operas and 
burlesques of the ’seventies and ’eighties. And what brilliant 
stars shone in that galaxy! Of these were Emily Soldene in 
the Grand Duchess, Fred Leslie in Rip van Winkle; Violet 
Cameron as Mrs. Rip and Lal Brough old Vedder, Florence St. 
John as “ Serpolette,’’ who sung as sweetly as a summer 
brook. At the Gaiety “‘ Honest John,” Hollingshead’s 
“Sacred Lamp,” shone on a brilliant company: Nellie 
Farren, Royce, Lonnen, Kate Vaughan, David James, Terry, 
Sylvia Grey and Connie Gilchrist, who is the sole survivor of 
a coterie which old playgoers will never forget. 


One of the favourite Victorian “ sights’ was the Crystal 
Palace, which attained the zenith of its popularity in the 
seventies. The Palace, however, long outlived its vogue, and 
was, when I visited it some 12 years ago, as deserted and 
desolate as Balclutha’s hall. Royal and other distinguished 
visitors were invariably entertained at the Palace, and I recall 
an amusing incident which happened during the visit of the 
Shah of Persia in 1873. Many stories, mostly unpleasant, were 
told of this evil-looking potentate, who was a constant source 
of anxiety to the unfortunate officials who attended him. 

On the occasion of his reception at the Palace he purchased 
a quantity of meritricious articles from the obsequious and 
delighted stallholders. During a tour of inspection he was 
attracted by the charms of a young lady who presided over a 
sweet-stuff stall. The Shah, whose word was law in his own 
country, peremptorily commanded that she should be included, 
and was surprised and very irate when he was informed that 
this could not be permitted ! 

EDGAR SYERS. 


BIRD WATCHING IN WAR-TIME 


In The Field and other English papers have appeared from 
time to time lists and accounts of birds seen and heard in 
Lybia and elsewhere in North Africa, upholding the reputation 
(in spite of much unjustifiable slaughter in the past) the 
English maintain as a nation of bird lovers, a reputation 
supported by such a distinguished American ornithologist as 
Dr. F. M. Chapman in his Autobiography of a Bird-Lover ; 
and by the Thaurauds in Jacques Delamain’s Why Birds Sing 
(surely an unusual book for a Frenchman to write!). Ina 
foreword they say that in England, in contrast to France, 
“bird lovers are legion ’’ and that you can hardly open an 
English paper without some article or letter in it about birds, 
things which a French editor would deposit in the waste-paper 
basket. 

Although books have been written on birds in England 
since 1544 (when the first was published), a wide interest in 
birds is a comparatively modern development. Until the 
war there was no end to the publication of Bird books, purely 
scientific, or following in the footsteps of John Burroughs and 
W.H. Hudson. “ There is always a demand for Bird books,”’ 
said a London bookseller to me not long before the outbreak 
of war. And even war cannot suppress the enthusiasm of a 
bird-lover. A bird-loving English journalist recalls how the 
young ornithologist, Anthony Buxton, in the last world war, 
would keep popping his head over the sandbags at Ypres to 
note how the reed-warblers were reacting to the bombardment, 
and recorded that “‘ they sat absolutely still without even 
winking an eye, with shells whistling and falling all around.” 
So absorbed was the young man in the behaviour of these little 
birds that to his own safety he gave not a thought. The 
naturalist, Oliver Pike, when word of command came for an 
advance, was more preoccupied with the song of a nightingale 
than with the enemy: and the poet, Julian Grenfell, had 
— the song of a blackbird even as he plunged “ into 

attle.”’ 

And there is Robert Nichol’s lovely poem beginning: “A 
Yellowhammer once I heard ——’’ 

In South Africa I had great difficulty in obtaining the first 
volume of Stark and Sclater’s Birds of South Africa, although 
not the three later volumes. My bookseller explained this 
by saying that the first volume came out during the Boer War 
and had been almost completely bought up by the British 
officers. This does not look exactly like ‘“‘ spiking babies on 
bayonets ” as the German papers reported ! 

The war has discovered, too, that bird-watching can be 
enjoyed even in the heart of London. A bird-loving fire- 
watcher on a roof found that a pair of black redstarts, birds 
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considered rare in England (I have only seen them in Souther 
Austria), were nesting in an adjoining roof. He wrote to the 
papers about it, which led to an interesting correspondence, 
Other people had also seen black redstarts nesting on London 
roofs! Let us hope no bombs disturbed their domestic 
activities ! 

Because there is a war on and the chief concern of everyone 
must be the winning of that war, there is no reason why we 
should lose hold of our interests and the cultural aspects of 
life, of all the things that make life most worth living and 
have become part of us; otherwise it will be a grim and 
barren, rather than a Brave New World, we shall have to face 
after the war. We hear too much about the material blessings 
which are to spring up like rabbits out of a conjuror’s hat but 
if ‘‘ Beauty,’’ as Robert Bridges held, is the “ prime motive 
of all man’s excellence,” we shall not only have to give a 
starving world bread, but bring back some measure of beauty 
into the lives of those who have been spiritually as well as 
physically starved during these terrible years. We must dig 
deep, not only for Victory, but that roses and song of birds 
may ‘“‘ spring in our heart again ”’ for the healing of souls. 

The war has meant a complete upheaval in the lives of all 
normal people, old as well as young, including myself. In the 
course of a two-years round-the-world tour, chiefly in search 
of birds, the war waylaid me in New Zealand for two and a half 
years, then brought me in an American troopship on its retum 
journey from Australia, to San Francisco, from where I 
proceeded with a daughter and her two children to a ranch in 
the Cariboo, British Columbia. 

The Cariboo ! How romantic the word sounds ! It suggests 
bears, wolves, beavers, moose, lakes, mountains, Indians, 
cowboys; yes—and GoLp. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
with its trappers were there first, but the world had never 
heard of the Cariboo until the discovery of gold in the 1850's. 
Then the gold rush began. The adventurers, the men with 
get-rich-quick ambitions, those who imagined that happiness 
could be dug out of the earth like potatoes, who preferred 
risking life itself to the dull routine of daily toil, made for the 
Cariboo. They came from more settled parts of Canada, from 
the States, from Australia, from Great Britain. Many died 
on the way of cold and starvation, many were drowned in the 
swift-flowing Fraser River. Still they went on—but I have 
not yet heard of any Cariboo millionaires as one heard of them 
on the Rand and in Australia, where at least they did not have 
to cut their way through virgin forests in snow and frost, with 
temperatures for many months below zero. One can undet- 
stand young men stifled in cities going off to seek goldjin the 
wilds of an unknown country just for the fun of the thing; 
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but men who also trailed wives and children along with them— 
that is another story. A queer perverted trait in human 
nature is this desire for the sudden acquisition of wealth, not 
for services rendered, nor earned by the sweat of the brow, 
nor even with any great dreams, such as Cecil Rhodes had, of 
benefiting the world. 

Even now men are poking their noses into the earth to find 
gold in the Cariboo. But it was something else I sought there. 
Birds. Gold may fill pockets (which soon empty) but birds 
enrich life for all time. Birds are Nature’s most perfect 
expression of beauty. Even the mechanism of a single bird’s 
feather, the adaptation of each little featherlet to the next 
one, and the purpose of its creation, as Ruskin pointed out 
long ago (the world has forgotten Ruskin’s charming book 
about birds called Love’s Meinie), makes one marvel, if one 
stops to think and look, for bird-watching keeps alive the sense 
of wonder. 

To a bird-lover a new country means new birds. I had 
watched birds in many European countries ; in Africa, from 
Cape to Kenya ; in New Zealand from North to South ; and 
now came the golden opportunity of seeing at least some of the 
bird-life of Western Canada which, I found, varies considerably 
from the bird life of Eastern Canada, the Rocky Mountains 
forming a dividing line with many species. Altitude, also, 
affects bird life. In Dr. Chapman’s Autobiography he writes 
much of birds in relation to altitude. In the Cariboo our 
altitude was 2,200 feet above sea level, high enough to have 
the birds described as inhabiting mountain areas, as, for 
instance, the Rocky Mountain jay (sub-species of the Canada 
jay), the Steller’s black-headed jay, Clarke’s nutcracker, the 
American dipper, the mountain bluebird, and the mountain 
chickadee, and (seen once only) Townsend’s solitaire, described 
by Taverner as “ a bird typical of the high mountain solitudes.’ 

My first delight was seeing swallows again, for in New 
Zealand there are none, whereas South Africa has no less than 
fourteen species of swallow and martin. On the ranch we had 
four species of swallow—the tree, the cliff, the bank, and, 
most beautiful of all, the barn swallow, all wheeling round 
about the homestead. 

Coming to the Western Hemisphere for the first time, 
humming birds seemed almost too good to be true. When, 
with its awl-like bill it is piercing the heart of columbine, 
delphinium or karagana, darting hither and thither like a 
moth, its wings vibrating so rapidly that you see them only 
as a blur, nothing seems to matter but the presence of that 
tiny bird. The vitality, the pugnacity, and the beauty of the 
midget is breathtaking. Always, since as a child in a friend’s 
house I gazed at a case of stuffed humming birds brought home 
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from Trinidad, I dreamt of some day seeing real live ones, 
And at last here they were ! 

The humming bird is the only bird that can fly backwards 
and sideways. Of the three species of Western Canada, the 
only one that came to the ranch was the rufous; the male, 
brick-red above, with a gleaming copper-red metallic throat 
and gorget. But for all his loveliness he is a hard-hearted 
little sinner as far as the domestic virtues are concerned. Off 
he goes to fresh fields and pastures new as soon as his mate is 
ready to sit, and alone, the deserted wife has to keep the eggs 
warm, feed herself and the young ones. But where the gay 
Lothario goes the ornithologists do not know. Humming 
birds, alas ! are too often the prey of cats. So absorbed in their 
search for nectar, they do not see the cat lying in wait below 
the delphiniums or honeysuckle. Once I caught one that had 
flown indoors. It felt like a butterfly in my hand. If the 
ornament of the house are the friends who frequent it, as 
Emerson says, the ornament of a garden are the birds who 
frequent it. Yet Gertrude Jekyll, a well-known landscape 
gardener of her day, kept thirteen cats! There surely wasa 
missing link in her mentality. 

If it is worth while coming all the way to Canada to see 
humming birds, it is almost as well worth while coming all this 
way to see a bluebird, particularly a mountain bluebird. 
Blue is perhaps the most beautiful colour in Nature. It 
suggests Heaven, the bluebells of spring, seas, lakes, moonlight 
and mountains, and the eyes. of fair children. And yet 
because it is a little homely bird, frequenting the habitations 
of men, people in Canada, I find, take the bluebird very much 
for granted, with characteristic human blindness to the beauty 
of the familiar. 

Of sparrows, North America has a bewildering number of 
species, and I found them difficult to sort out at first. New 
Zealand has no native sparrows at all ; it has only the imported 
house sparrow, which is voted a pest. The sparrows that came 
to the ranch were the white-crowned, the chipping, the song 
vesper and the lark sparrow. A few song sparrows remained 
during the winter and it was the first bird to start singing in 
April. Of the migratory sparrows, the Gambel’s white 
crowned, in considerable flocks, were the first to arrive. 
John Burroughs greatly loved the white-crowned sparrows 
and their song. Over and over again he wrote of his delight 
in the song’s “ plaintiveness and sweetness,” “‘a song Ml 
keeping with the rare beauty of the bird,’’ which seems some- 
what exaggerated praise ; but who is to judge of the reactions, 
influenced by time and place, of another person to the song 
of a bird? The nightingale’s song is enhanced by the sweet 
scents and moonlight of a night in June. The notes of the 
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Paradise flycatcher, heard anywhere, would make me weep 
with joy, yet they are not in themselves particularly beautiful, 
and the blackbird’s song heard in New Zealand sent one’s 
thoughts flying to English gardens. 

With its vast forests, British Columbia is naturally the 
home of many kinds of woodpecker. Only in Norway have I 
seen sO many. The most common woodpecker in British 
Columbia is the one known as the red-shafted flicker, a 
handsome bird with red moustache, spotted breast, and bright 
red on the under side of wings and tail. Dr. F. M. Chapman 
describes the thrill, as a boy, created by his first “ flicker,”’ 
which he still considers “‘ one of the most beautiful birds.” 
I shared this thrill when I first saw these handsome birds, 
and found them nesting on the ranch. They returned from 
the south in April, and I watched them—two males and a 
female—for the greater part of one day, chasing one another 
round and about the cottonwoods, the males evidently 
competing for possession of the female, who joined in the 
chase too. There was no fighting, no screeching, but just a 
battle of exhaustion. Finally one accepted defeat. 

The flicker has loud reverberating notes. It feeds on the 

ound, chiefly on ants, as well as on trees. When the forests 
of British Columbia, in the course of time, have been destroyed 
(as they will be at the present rate of felling, aided by fires) 
the flicker will no doubt become, like the ground woodpecker 
of South Africa, altogether a ground feeder. The South 
African ground woodpecker, strange to say, is not unlike the 
flicker in colouration. 

In North America there are woodpeckers known as 

sapsuckers. The handsome yellow-bellied sapsuckers, with 
scarlet throat, were fairly common, and undoubtedly destroyed 
a considerable number of pines and firs. I saw many dead 
trees riddled with holes made by sapsuckers. They did not 
use much intelligence in their drilling, for frequently they 
hammered away at posts from which the sap had long disap- 
peared. There is an interesting account of this bird in 
John Burroughs’ Under the Apple Tree. 
_ The hairy woodpecker with hairlike breast feathers, and 
Its sub-species the Harris’s woodpecker, also the little 
Gairdner’s woodpecker, were also common, the hairy wood- 
peckers remaining on the ranch right through the winter. 

Only once did I have the good fortune to see the largest 
of Canadian woodpeckers, the pileated, with its conspicuous 
bright red crest and thin neck. This woodpecker has been 
much persecuted and is now rare in the East, but less rare in 
the West, and fairly common in the forests of Vancouver 
Island. It is now protected by law—which does not neces- 
sarily mean that the man with the gun will refrain from 
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shooting it: ‘‘ Here’s something I haven't seen before !”— 
and bang goes the gun ! 

The cedar waxwings came in June and stayed for about 
two months. Very lovely they are in their soft fawn plumage 
and sharply pointed crests, and the little spot like red sealing. 
wax on the wings. They lived mostly at the ranch dam, 
darting over the water in pursuit of insects, like flycatchers, 
They love fruit but prefer wild to cultivated fruits, although 
ripe cherries may tempt them. 

With the exception of Say’s Pheebe, the flycatchers were 
late comers. Among the most interesting of North American 
birds is that member of the Tyrannide family, the kingbird, 
interesting because of its indomitable spirit, in which respect 
I can compare it only to the fiery little Paradise flycatcher of 
Africa. To see the kingbird chasing crows is an entertaining 
sight ; the audacity of the smaller bird and the meek retreat 
of the crow is quite funny to watch. It seems, indeed, that 
the fighting spirit in the bird world, as in the human, is a 
great asset. The kingbird has been accused of robbing bee- 
hives. I have not seen him do this, but his relative the 
olive-sided flycatcher, I have frequently seen perched on a 
beehive ready to pounce on a bee, and eating them, too. 

The warblers are the most difficult of all birds to identify, 
so many having only slight differences from others. The 
commonest warbler on the ranch was the Audubon, so con- 
spicuously pretty in his bright yellow, black and slaty-blue 
plumage. These warblers not only search the trees for insects, 
but dart after them in the air like flycatchers. Yellow 
warblers alsocame. Kinglets with ruby crowns also honoured 
us, but stayed only a few days. 

The most brilliantly coloured birds I have seen in British 
Columbia are the Western tanagers, yellow and black, with 
scarlet heads but they, too were on migration to the North 
and did not linger. 

The birds of the nightjar family known as the night-hawks 
were common in the summer, and always a joy to watch in 
the air doing good work for us unceasingly. It is easy to see 
their relationship to the swifts, of which we had none. Unlike 
South Africa with its nine species of kingfisher, Canada has 
only one, the belted kingfisher, a large blue-grey and white 
bird with a conspicuous loose crest. He was a frequent visitor 
tothedam. Unlike South Africa again, with its many species 
of dove, I saw only one in the Cariboo, the mourning dove, 
and that was merely a stray solitary visitor. In some parts 
they are common enough. 

The birds that came from the mountains of the far North 
in winter (one of the coldest winters ever known in the Cariboo, 
with temperatures as low as 55 degrees below zero, during 
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which we lived in a snowbound world for nearly five months) 
were our chief joy. Jays, woodpeckers, nutcrackers, song 
sparrows (the only sparrows that remained throughout the 
winter), juncos, nuthatches and chickadees, gave us endless 
delight. 

The large black-headed Steller’s jay in his deep blue 
iridescent plumage and crested head is a particularly handsome 
fellow (male and female are alike), very noisy and self-assertive 
and full of character. He will eat eggs and young birds, but 
luckily, like the beautiful American magpie, he went North 
before the migrants from the South arrived to nest. 

Once I witnessed a funny scene between a hairy woodpecker 
and a jay. The jay, regardless of good manners, was vora- 
ciously devouring a lump of suet tied on to the end of a branch, 
while a woodpecker lower down on the same branch was await- 
inghisturn. Tired of waiting, finally the woodpecker tweaked 
the jay’s tail. The jay took no notice. Then the woodpecker 
had a brain wave. He twirled himself round to the underside 
of the branch, climbed up from below and gave the jay’s toes 
a good hard peck. The act was effectual. The jay flew off 
and the woodpecker took his place at the feast. 

No bird is more fascinating to watch than the dipper. 
The little American one is dark slaty-grey all over. He 
came in December and made his home for the winter at the 
crystal-clear spring that supplied the house with water and 
never froze. I watched him daily. Never at rest and 
vigorously happy, he would dive, run along the bottom, bob 
up again with some creature in his mouth, jump on to a stone, 
bob up and down, have a little flight downstream perhaps, 
always returning to the spring. In March he disappeared 
for the mountains of the North. 

The only wren I saw in the Cariboo was the pretty little 
winter wren. Twice a house finch visited us for a few days, 
then disappeared. Pine siskins and crossbills came periodi- 
cally. It is always fascinating to watch crossbills scooping 
out the seeds from the cones. They came at intervals, both 
winter and summer. 

To the farm dam many waders and ducks came and went. 
Of the waders the killdeer, the Wilson’s snipe, a species of 
sandpiper, and the greater yellowlegs were there off and on 
during the summer ; but the snipe remained during the winter, 
coming when the dam froze to the cattleyard, or wherever it 
found running water near the house. The nests of these 
birds are all difficult to find, especially that of the greater 
yellowlegs, owing to the watchfulness of the male, who sits 
on a tree to warn the female. The sora or Carolina rail nested 
in the reeds and was often heard and seen. 

The various species of duck were a delight. We found a 
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shoveller duck’s nest with eleven eggs in it in a bush a few 


yards from the water. It was a great relief to see the family 


safely launched, for there were many crows always around the 
dam and I had feared they would get the ducklings. By this 
time the male had disappeared. He is a handsome fellow, 
but not so beautiful as the New Zealand shoveller. Mallard, 
scaup, green-winged teal, American golden-eye, Barrow’s 
golden-eye, and the buffle-head were about all spring. The 
mallards, even before we appeared in sight, would be off and 
away as we approached, whereas the buffle-heads and golden- 
eyes hardly bothered about us, an interesting commentary on 
the status of these birds from the culinary point of view, 
Sportsmen aim for the mallard because it is good eating, 
whereas the golden-eyes and buffle-heads are not good eating 
owing to their propensity in the autumn of feeding on dead 
salmon. I loved to hear the loud whistling of the golden-eyes’ 
wings as they flew up and down the dam. In spring, too, 
came Canada geese to stay for a few days on migration, and 
once, too, came a pair of American mergansers. Fortunately 
no shooting on the dam was allowed. North America is 
fortunate in its many species of ducks. What of their future? 
Dr. Phillips, who wrote the standard monograph on the ducks 
of the world, estimated a few years ago that more than 
6,000,000 and perhaps more than 10,000,000 were killed 
annually in the United States! Fortunately a halt has been 
called, but without the co-operation of the public in a vast 
sparsely populated country game laws are not alone 
effective. 

As long ago as 1912, an American naturalist, Mr. Emerson 
Hough, said: ‘“‘ Our Game Laws have failed, and we know 
they have failed,” and in 1922, in the Izaak Walton League 
Monthly, Zane Grey wrote an appeal “‘ Not to save game and 
fish for sportsmen. . . . I want to save something of vanishing 
America.” 

But now, with increased facilities of transport, many 
American sportsmen are finding an outlet for their activities 
in British Columbia, a country still rich in game birds and 
animals. Many of these sportsmen passed through the ranch 
in the Cariboo. People in British Columbia who view the 
matter from a purely monetary point of view welcome the 
American sportsmen, as they did at one time in Kenya, for 
they bring money into the country. And it is a good thing 
for Canadians and Americans to mix. But the genuine bird 
lovers view the influx with some anxiety, especially as non- 
sporting “collectors”’ from America and other parts of 
Canada also come. 

Now, one of the perennial grievances of the people of 
British Columbia is that the Government at Ottawa com- 
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pletely ignores them. Mr. G. G. McGeer, a Vancouver M.P. 
and K.C., said recently: ‘‘ British Columbia and Alberta are 
yet to be recognised as part of the Dominion of Canada, so-far 
as Ottawa is concerned.”” It was a waste of his time, he said, 
“hanging around Ottawa.’ Before the war, for instance, 
when British Columbia appealed to Ottawa to do something 
about the Japanese menace in their midst, Ottawa replied 
that there was no such menace. 

The same grievance is reiterated by all those interested 
in bird protection, particularly as there are many species of 
birds in British Columbia not found elsewhere in Canada. 
The Bird Protection Laws are more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance—and Ottawa remains indifferent to 
all appeals from the protectionists. There is in Canada a 
National Parks Board whose duty it is to conserve wild life, 
but in spite of this not only does Ottawa issue to collectors— 
even private collectors—permits to come and collect rare 
species, but game wardens are given a free hand to kill birds 
for their private collections and for trading purposes, and, 
although some of these game wardens conscientiously protect 
the birds, others use their privileged position to make money 
by trading in bird skins. I know of one district where the 
sandhill cranes and ospreys have all been shot—by the so-called 
Game Warden ! ; 

The facts regarding the maladministration of the Bird 
Protection Laws in British Columbia are fully set forth in 
Mr. H. J. Parham’s book; A Nature Lover in British Columbia, 
and have not been discredited. I have had some correspon- 
dence with Mr. Parham and in a recent letter he says: “‘ Had 
the Ottawa authorities been able to refute my charges they 
would have done so. long ago and would have carried out the 
Commissioner’s rash promises of May 15, 1936, which read 
as follows: ‘ The matter will not be lost sight of, and the first 
senior officer going to British Columbia will be instructed to 
call upon you and discuss the question of our correspon- 
dence.’’’ Nothing more was done. 

Mr. Parham also deprecates the unwarranted and wholesale 
shooting of birds for so-called “ scientific’’ purposes. He 
says: ‘‘ Many small birds are shot on the chance of their turning 
out to be an uncommon variety. . . . ‘ Shoot first, identify 
afterwards’ is a well-known saying among collectors. The 
more sub-species the greater the slaughter. Thousands of 
birds would be spared to us if trivial and unimportant distinc- 
tions were not recognised by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union Committee and such unwarranted sub-species were 
removed from their check-lists.’’ He quotes a scientific (?) 
collector who shot so many female lazuli buntings at Vaseux 
Lake (merely in order to find out how many mates the male 
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bird would bring in succession to his area) that the lazuli 
buntings have never been common there since. 

Although many of these collectors, in fact the majority, 
to whom Ottawa issues permits to kill birds come from the 
States, the privilege is not reciprocal. And all over the 
country rare birds are diminishing in numbers and disap- 
pearing altogether. Apparently there are not enough people 
in Canada actively interested in the preservation of the 
country’s wild life to move Ottawa to take action on behalf 
of British Columbia, and Bird Protection is not a plank likely 
to win votes. 

It is to be regretted that there is no organised work among 
young people done in Canada by such bodies as the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds in Great Britain, the 
Gould League of Bird Lovers in Australia, and the Audubon 
Society in the United States. 

Here is an example for all English-speaking peoples to 
follow: The Consul-General for Poland in New Zealand, Count 
Wodzicki, formerly Professor of Biology in Warsaw University 
and an ornithologist, told me that before the invasion of the 
Huns it was compulsory in Poland to teach children in the 
schools about birds, not only because they should know 
something of their economic value, but “in order to make them 
better men and women.” It does not require much imagination 
to realise what lay behind Count Wodzicki’s statement, for the 
happiest people in the world are the great nature-lovers, 
‘“‘ The days that make us happy make us wise,” and it is the 
nature-lovers who keep alive the sense of wonder to the end. 
And perhaps those who love the earth with its trees and birds 
and flowers will do more to make a happier and better world 
after the war than those who would pursue the chimera of 
“security ’’ by turning the world into one huge mechanised 
factory, however beautifully organised. 


MADELINE ALSTON. 
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To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS 


DEAR SiR,—Your remarks about Harold Laski in 
“ Episodes ”’ of your January issue seem to indicate that you 
are not certain from what country his family came. 

It seems a Polish Jewish family. The D.N.B., Vol. 
XXXII, and the Encyc. Brit. give the history of a noble 
non-Jew family, R.C. and Protestant, Laski, taking their 
name from the Polish town of Lask. Harold Laski appears 
in the Jewish Yearbook, 1940, so cannot be their descendant. 
Probably his forefathers adopted their name from the town 
Lask, or, like so many Jews here, adopted the name of a 
Gentile family. 

It annoys one much to see these foreign Jews wield so 
much influence, often not for good, in British and American 
domestic and foreign affairs. They are so often doctrinaire 
and revolutionary, and have not the British practical outlook 
and spirit of compromise. Trotsky and Marx are examples. 
I suppose the deficiency of brains and energy in the British 
upper and middle classes partly explains why the Jews have 
established such a hold. 

Zionism, pushed by great political, financial, and social 
influence in Britain, has caused immense harm to the Palestine 
Arabs and great danger to the British Empire in the Empire’s 
relations with Arab countries generally and the Indian 
Moslems. A perusal of Allenby in Egypt (Wavell), Orientations 
(Storrs), Middle-East Window (Bowman), and especially The 
Palestine Mandate in the Fortnightly (Sir John Hope Simpson) 
of December, 1944, and a speech of Major-General Sir E. 
Spears, reported in The Times of January 9, 1945, shows this 
up well. 

My view is that in the future peace treaties and terms 
imposed on the Axis countries and their satellites the British 
Government should arrange that the countries which have 
expelled Jews should take them back, including those that 
have gone to Palestine, and restore them to their homes, 
occupations, and property, and treat them and all Jews 
decently in future. In that case many Jews would probably 
return from Palestine voluntarily. Others exceeding the 
number deemed safe for Palestine or considered undesirable 
on other grounds might be returned compulsorily. Failing 
substantial reduction of the numbers of the Jews in Palestine 
the Arabs are sure to renew their rebellion and the civil war 
of 1936-39, now only suspended for the duration, and ulti- 
mately massacre the Jews, as Talaat Pasha (Orientation, 
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p- 428) predicted would happen if a Jewish National Home 
were set up in Palestine. The increasing movement for a 
League of Arab Nations * will strengthen the Palestine Arabs, 
and the desire for oil concessions in Arabia is likely to make 
America less inclined to support the Zionists. 

I hope you will take up this Palestine Zionist problem in 
your columns. 

Yours truly, 


J. BRANDER. 
(I.C.S. retd.) 
January 12, 1945. 


JAMAICAN POLITICS 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


Str,—We have a new constitution and we are in the middle of an 
electoral campaign. 

Every candidate and speaker in this campaign at their respective 
meetings have been exhorting their audience to vote. Why has this 
been necessary? The answer is that all Parties and Candidates have 
realised the apathy of the people, especially the women, in this election, 
No candidate can possibly do a house-to-house canvass, nor can he find 
volunteers to do the job owing to the difficulties of communication, the 
inaccessability of the widely scattered small hamlets and dwellings and 
the impossibility of finding people at home during the day. The candi- 
dates have to rely on their contact with their constituents almost entirely 
by meetings, and though the “‘ grape vine ” method is being used there 
still remains some doubt as to the reliability of the information conveyed. 

I feel sure it will be of interest to the people at home to have an idea 
of the conditions under which this campaign is being conducted. The 
candidate or his agent, if he has one, sends an S.O.S. a day or two before- 
hand to the districts he intends visiting. Accordingly he works out his 
itinerary and can give the approximate hour of his arrival. As at least 
two or three meetings have to be held on the same night and in the same 
neighbourhood, and as the country people retire to bed at the latest 
9.30, the meetings must begin not later than 6 p.m. The rendezvous is 
generally at a cross-roads, or if the village is of a sufficient size to havea 
few stores one uses the steps of the largest store, where a chair or two is 
provided, and a table if one is in luck. Light is obtained from a kerosene 
oil lamp and a torch or two fished out from somewhere by the storekeeper 
if he is friendly. The park lights of one’s own motor car complete the 
lighting effect. 

The Government gives an allowance of 60 gallons of petrol to each 
candidate. This is very necessary owing to the considerable area of the 
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constituency. If the meeting has been properly advertised, which is 
often not the case, the audience may number up to 100 persons. One 
candidate told me that he had an audience of 800, but this is exceptional, 
and I should say exaggerated, judging from the meetings at which I have 
spoken. The audience is generally quiet, orderly and attentive. I am, 
of course, referring to the country districts, not to the big towns nor the 
city of Kingston, where conditions are entirely different. In Kingston 
there is always a hostile element, but nevertheless the candidates have 
been able to obtain a fair hearing while pressing their views. Very few 
women attend the meetings ; they are not interested in politics and know 
nothing about the points at issue in this election. 

Every candidate has had to explain in the simplest language what is 
meant by the New Constitution, as, to the country peasant the word 
“ Constitution ” means nothing whatever ; the word is a new one to him, 
but the chief things in which he is interested are whether more land will 
be made available for his use, whether he is likely to obtain better prices 
for his produce and whether there will be a prospect of the labourer 
receiving a higher wage. As labour is likely to control the situation at 
the poll every candidate is out to woo the worker. 

The respective Parties fighting this election are (1) The People’s 
National Party, known as the P.N.P., led by a very able criminal lawyer, 
Norman Manley, K.C., a Rhodes Scholar. This party represents the 
left wing of Labour and its members are anti-imperialist, anti-British. 
They advocate self-government, nationalisation of all public works and 
industries and insist that Jamaica is a Nation and accordingly their ultimate 
aspiration would be a Government similar to that of the Irish Free State. 
On their political platform they are inclined to use the colour question. 

(2) The Jamaica Labour Party, an organisation formed somewhat later 
than the P.N.P., is led by Alexander Bustamante, a cousin of Manley 
and of Irish extraction. His influence over his followers is even more 
pronounced than Manley’s, and that is saying a mouthful. The battle- 
cry of this party is ‘“‘ We will follow Bustamante till we die.” I have 
heard this anthem sung at a meeting here in support of his candidate, a 
local Parish Councillor and an able speaker. At most meetings here in 
Jamaica the people indulge in community singing, and how they enjoy 
this part of the programme! Their voices are always in unison, and in 
the clear night air it thrills and intoxicates the singers. 

(3) The Jamaica Democratic Party, more recently formed, caters for the 
Middle Classes. Its leaders are capable and prominent business men in 
Kingston. This party has not a very large membership, but it has made 
considerable progress of late. 

There are also some Independents. One of the Independent candi- 
dates, an Assyrian by nationality, is only thinly disguised as an Indepen- 
dent. Like all the Syrian Brotherhood he professes to be a supporter of 
the Democratic Party. Perhaps he thinks that as an Independent he is 
more likely to catch labour votes. Another independent, a schoolmaster, 
M.A. (Oxford), is standing as a champion of education for the masses. 

There are 32 seats to fill in the New Assembly. In the country 
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districts there are at least four candidates to each constituency. Indepen- 
dent candidates are figuring very largely; they comprise well-known 
local men, also a few women ; there is no women’s political organisation, 
Consequently you find the average woman voter quite indifferent to the 
points at issue in this election. Most of the elected members of the last 
Assembly are standing as Independents. Some of these will be returned 
as they have served their constituents faithfully and well during the past 
few years. 

In conclusion, in my opinion, the success of this constitutional 
experiment depends largely upon the type of candidate returned. Pro- 
blems of a very serious nature will confront the new Government, and 
it will require the utmost co-operation of those elected to cope with 
them. If only the future members will sink their political party differ- 
ences and put the interests of the island of Jamaica first and foremost, 
the result may be the building up of a prosperous colony. But, Rome 
was not built in a day and our future legislators must not expect miracles 
with an empty exchequer. 

Yours, etc., 
E, M. A. Puatr. 
Woodlawn, Mandeville, 
Jamaica. 
November 21, 1944. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MENANDER’S MIRROR 


REFLECTIONS IN A Mirror. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 
net.) Readers of the Literary Supplement of The Times have, since the 
last day of October, 1942, been aware of a new essayist who, under the 
name of Menander, each week has filled an inner page, no more, no less, 
with graceful and eloquent but searching reflections upon life and 
literature. Menander will have become familiar to them as a writer 
with a questing spirit, deep feelings, firm principles and a persuasive 
reasonableness too enlightened to be called just common sense ; more- 
over, as one who never strikes a false note or makes an insincere gesture 
for the sake of literary or emotional effect. His prose, distinguished by 
admirable purity of diction and a certain classical gravity, relies upon 
no gushings or gurglings for its appeal, but, flowing like one of our 
southern rivers, takes beauty and character from the subtle relationship 
of its curves and bends, each change of course revealing novelty without 
abrupt transition, each curve adapted to its argument as a river’s to its 
banks ; and the surface, broken as frequently as a stream’s by a ripple— 
of wit—or a gust—of emotion—has that quality which betrays a deep 
but not flinty bed, the quality of seeming to carry along with it all the 
converging gifts bestowed—light from the sun, movement from the 
clouds and shadow from thick groves. Menander’s mirror, in fine, is 
that most poetical of mirrors, the surface of a quiet but ever-moving 
water which, unlike the pedantically accurate glass, gives its own character 
to every reflection, mingling its own mutability with that of all earth’s 
objects imaged therein. Thus mirror and object pass delightfully down 
stream together to the end of the reach and the close of the chapter. 
Then, over the page and round the bend, there is a new view to be 
explored, received and taken along, in English weather, somewhat 
stormy overhead, but with memories and promises of halcyon skies. 
The author of these essays, in suggesting a place to be imagined as that 
of their meditative origin, confirms the impression that this quality of 
movement in calm is not fortuitous, for he suggests St. James’s Park, 
“4 pleasant territory of trees, islands and calm water where formerly 
men and women idled and where now they march to work. Here 
every morning, between Buckingham Place and Whitehall, beside 
the lake or across the enchanted bridge that looks out over Corot’s 
water to the Foreign Office, men and women in uniform and out of 
it, who believed a few years ago that their lives were their own, walk 
towards the Horse Guards, show their passes, and branch off—each 
to his own prison-house, where he will spend the day in activities 
for which he knows that his life was not designed.” 

And each of these victims of to-day, together with the uniformed 
strangers among them, are filled with questionings about what is per- 
manent and what transitory, what constant and what variable. 
“Nothing,” Menander goes on in his charming first essay, ‘‘ so actively 
prompts this questioning as the visible persistence of peaceful detail 
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among the general condition of war.” A man and a girl under a tree, or 
“the constant pelicans whom none can conscribe ” create, not romantic 
nostalgia, but a proper friction of the superficial mind against the deeper, 
almost buried apprehensions of truth. And all the exiles 
“instead of resigning themselves to their lot or rebelling against 
it, make a genuine acceptance of it—that is to say, cause it to become 
for them transparent or, better, translucent; and rejecting the lie 
that ‘ nothing will ever be the same again ; the old world is gone,’ 
answer: ‘I am not gone and I carry my world within me.’ They 
evaluate themselves, each asking the questions that bear upon his 
or her own nature and discovering in the debate a light here and 
there on the movement of civilisation itself. ‘ What is worth dying 
for?’ is seen in its relationship with ‘ What is worth living for— 
and in what order ? ’—a question as hard and personal now as at 
any time in history. To ask it continually, and to ask it with reason 
and compassion, is the purpose of the imaginary debates in which 
these essays have their parts.” 
The range of this debate is wide, as the author justly claims, and the 
cries of party and of coterie are not heard in it. Its conditions are those 
of to-day, the tragedies, privations and enregimentations of war; but 
the undercurrent that gives it unity is described in the last quotation, 
Nor is the claim to unity an idle one. Whether the subject be literary, 
as in the chapters on Turgenev, Hardy, Emily Bronté and Tolstoy, or on 
some aspect of civilisation, such as the future character of a child born 
to-day, the right “‘ idea ” of France or of Europe, on a familiar monv- 
ment, such as the perfectly expressed essay on Westminster Abbey, or 
on the choice of occupations for a day off so delightfully canvassed in 
“* Nausicaa and the Pelicans,” the quest is single—the attainment of 
truth or, at least, right judgment. 

‘Such being the undercurrent of Menander’s flowing mirror, perhaps 
it will not surprise those who had not already guessed his identity to 
find, from the name attached to Reflections in a Mirror, that he is Charles 
Morgan, the well-known novelist ; not because it is a common occurrence 
for a distinguished novelist debarred from practising his art to become 
distinguished essayist, but because the undercurrent ot all his novels is 
the same preoccupation with the eternal values, as presented to mortal 
minds, and with the changing tensions between them. In the novels 
they are presented dramatically, here discursively ; and though light and 
shade contrast more boldly, and passionate human beings, not ideas, 
clash more resolutely, in the novels, the common identity of novelist and 
essayist contains nothing strange. Of this there could be no clearer 
proof than in the moving essay, On Being a Prisoner, wherein is reflected 
the deep personal experience from which The Fountain was inspired. 
And if there were any cause for wonder that so gifted a novelist should 
immediately succeed as an essayist, it would be that an artist accustomed 
to creating with complete control of space and time could reconcile 
himself to the trammels of prescribed length and weekly delivery. Yet 
that should not be a cause of surprise, since the good craftsman, 4 
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Charles Morgan himself points out in a penetrating essay on Lord David 
Cecil’s study of Thomas Hardy, accepts the conditions of his task and 
the demands of his public without protest, so long as he is not required 
to give up what is more precious than life itself, his liberty of thought 
and allegiance. 

‘Here, then, in Reflections in a Mirror, we have twenty-three essays 
selected from more than a hundred already extant, and an admirable 
book they make. There are others, not selected for this volume, which 
I shall hope to see gathered in the next, notably one on Aragon’s little 
book of war poems, Le Créve Ceur, for Charles Morgan always responds 
with peculiar felicity to a French subject. But what is one to do with a 
book of essays except to read it and lend or recommend it to a friend ? 
Each essay in itself should, and in Charles Morgan’s case certainly does, 
inspire a counter-essay, and to choose one for emphasis is not fair to 
the rest. I have given one quotation by which to sample his quality, 
and I will give another. He is writing on ‘‘ La Douceur de Vivre ” 
which, Talleyrand averred, died with Marie Antoinette; and he is 
defending the idea that nostalgia for this is not a reactionary sentiment, 
since its possession is not a matter of restrictive privilege, and its elements 
—grace, quiet, sweetness—might be experienced in an industrial age by 
those who knew how to live: 

“During the nineteenth century and, with accelerated pace, 
during the last forty years, this adaptation has become more and 
more difficult, but there have always been many who have been able 
to make it ; the pressure of mere existence has become heavier and 
heavier, but has not succeeded in driving all the minor poetry out 
of life. Even the so-called conquest of the air, which some are 
inclined to regard as Talleyrand regarded the Revolution, has for 
the young a lyricism; they are alive to poetry in machines and 
have brilliantly received it into themselves. When the world is 
again a little kind to them, and they sit at a wayside café in France, 
they may—heaven knows !—feel a song and not a menace in the 
swarm of gnats overhead. So be it. To every draughtsman the 
grace of his own line ; to every musician the sweetness of his own 
instrument ; but however resilient youth may be, however adaptable 
the spirit of man to changes in its physical habitation, these powers 
of resilience and adaptation are like all else limited, and, if we are 
not careful, the time may come when to deny Talleyrand by our 
own experience may become impossible. ‘‘ La douceur de vivre ” 
may be trodden out of life—not by suffering or by wars or even by 
fear and poverty, for all these things it has survived, but by the 
flat, well-intentioned feet of the civil regimenters, the policemen 
of the soul, who, whenever a man sits down at a café table or on a 
bank where the wild thyme blows, are for ever moving him on and 
considerately offering him a ticket for a youth hostel.” 

Yes, and I will give another, but which shall it be ? Shall it be Lords’, 
ot Westminster Abbey, or the exquisite memory of a boy’s impatience 
at schoolroom tea before the girls were ready to come out and play 
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rounders on the lawn? I don’t know ; they all exhibit sides of Menander 
and the qualities of his reflecting stream, and none of them does justice 
to the wholeness of the essay to which they belong, for the first is one 
of the resources of a day off—and they are many—while the third is a 
prelude to a most diverting piece of criticism, and the second ought 
not to be extracted from its harmonious whole. By what criterion 
should our choice be made? Let us apply the question to any essayist : 
what should we quote in recommendation—his most sonorous para- 
graph, his most graceful image, or that which most fully conveyed an 
inkling of his literary personality ? To my mind there is no doubt. It 
is in his conveyance of a definite physiognomy, or personality, that, for 
an essayist, his chief hope of immortality lies. We may choose our 
favourite poet for his music or his sublimity, our favourite novelist for 
his characters or his narrative energy, but we choose our essayists for 
themselves, as Montaigne his friend. With the reservation that an 
essayist’s self is his own reflection of himself, and nobody else’s—my 
Charles Lamb is Elia, Lamb’s Lamb, not the C. L. whom Hazlitt saw— 
we may say that it is not just the words, the style or the wit of Bacon, 
Montaigne, Lamb or Stevenson, but the men themselves whom we keep 
in attendance at our bedsides or in our pockets. Therefore, it is Menander, 
Morgan’s reflection of Morgan, whom I should now be seeking to 
illustrate for the sake of those who have not yet encountered him. This 
reflection is not yet complete. Menander, never garrulous and more 
chary in personal confession than a Montaigne or a Lamb, has still 
before him the artistic task of finishing his reflection ; bits of him, like 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ hero at an awkward juncture, are still invisible. We 
know some of his loves and hates, his hopes and regrets, his ardours and 
his relaxations, but not all; and of his foibles, even the most amiable, 
we know next to nothing. Very good, then. It shall be nursery tea. 
** To wander through the parks during the summer of Forty- 
Three and to find American troops playing baseball there was to 
remember how, in the golden age, when rounders was in prospect, 
nursery-tea had a habit of dragging on, on and on and on, long after 
you yourself had eaten all you hoped to eat. Others were slower— 
girls for the most part, sisters and female cousins and visiting 
daughters of the vicarage—talk, talk, talk, giggle, giggle, with a 
piece of cake for ever at their lips, while the lawn was empty and 
sunshine waited and you were champing in your chair. . . . Talk, 
talk, talk. An eternity of knife-twiddling, of the counting and 
recounting of cherry-stones. Even when their cups were empty 
they would begin to tell fortunes in tea-leaves. That was too much, 
an insult to masculine intelligence. The sense of the House was with 
you; you got down and, though it was more than they deserved, 
politely opened the door for them. They streamed out, downstairs, 
through the garden, on to the lower lawn, pledged to rounders. 
Even then they stood about, chattering and pushing back long hair 
from their shoulders, waiting to be organized. Memory forgives 
them all their delays for that matchless gesture of head and hand, 
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that flow of hair across their fingers. Would that they were delaying 
still ! 

“Not that their grace or the game of rounders is a fit subject 
for a literary essay, but you will remember that before you could 
play rounders you had to pick sides. . . .” 

You see the transition. Sides were picked on the lawn for all sorts 
of reasons besides skill at rounders. ‘‘ And criticism, when it has to 
choose, among the shades of the past, those whom it will recall to the 
special attention of its own contemporaries, is always in peril of the same 
naughtiness.”” The particular naughtiness at which this essay pokes fun 
was the picking of Trollope—if we may change the game for convenience 
of reference—out of the third eleven to be number one batsman with 
Jane Austen, on very insufficient grounds. Menander bowls him out, 
with an indulgent smile, very prettily on the last page ; but if anybody 
jumps to the conclusion that he is unjust to Trollope, let him read the 
essay for himself. For Menander is a first-class critic, being a reflection 
of a novelist, who is never more convincing than when he takes a novel 
for his theme, even when he wrestles with the tremendous issues of 
Tolstoy’s second epilogue to War and Peace. And if one wished to 
pick out from these essays illustrations of a dominating moral and 
artistic principle, it would be those which exhibit his insistence upon the 
virtue of integrity, in its proper sense of unblemished wholeness, whether 
of individual character, of an artist’s soul or of a nation’s spirit. They 
ate not the work of a jester, or of a gossip, but, as he says himself, “‘ of a 
man who is himself too deeply moved by the tragedies and the expecta- 
tions of contemporary life to forbear from asking questions that strike 
into the hearts of controversy or from struggling towards the truth 
where he sees a glimmer in it.” Menander is a philosopher with an 
artist’s sensibility and an uncommon power of expression. Perhaps it is 
there, after all, that his personality is most apprehensible, in the flexible 
thythm of his prose, which is only to return to my image of the stream, 
controlled in movement, infinite in reflection. 

Orto WILLIAMS. 


THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS ANTONINUS * 


THE MeprraTions OF Marcus Aurgtius ANTONINUS. With translation 
and commentary by A. S. L. Farquharson. In 2 vols. (Oxford, at the 
University Press.) It is nearly 300 years ago since Thomas Gataker, 
Puritan divine and scholar, issued his monumental edition of the Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius, which, for fullness of illustration and critical 
acumen, has hardly ever been surpassed. Since his time there have 


* It may assist readers of the Meditations to consult the following books : 
(1) Caird’s Evolution of Theology wn the Greek Philosophers; (2) Grant’s 
Ethics of Aristotle, Vol. I ; (3) Gwatkin’s Early Church History ; (4) Taylor, 
Ancient Ideals; (5) Bussell’s monograph on M.A.; (6) Dill’s Roman 
Society (invaluable) ; (7) Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, Vol. VIII ; 
(8) Bevan’s Later Greek Religion; (9) Farrar’s Seekers after God. All these 
books deal with various aspects of the Emperor’s life and thought. 
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been several textual editions of this famous (perhaps over-estimated) 
work, and many translations, among which should be mentioned those 
of Long, Jackson, and—above all—Rendall; while the late Professor 
Hastings Crossley gave us, in 1882, a competent edition (with Greek 
text, translation and comments) of a single section of the whole work 
(Book 4). Now, in the fullness of time, we greet the truly magnificent 
edition of Farquharson, who, alas ! did not live long enough to witness 
its publication, though to all intents and purposes he left it in completed 
shape. The two volumes are indeed worthy, externally and internally, of 
the Oxford University Press. What, briefly, are its main features? In 
Vol. I we have a good introduction followed by a revised text and an 
excellent translation, along with what is titled “‘ English Commentary,” 
which indicates, in the most helpful fashion, the nexus of the 
Emperor’s thoughts, and in this respect may be compared with Armitage 
Robinson’s “‘ exposition” in his edition of the Ephesians. Such an 
exposition has long been a real desideratum, and is (perhaps) the out- 
standing feature of Farquharson’s book. In Vol. II we have the editor’s 
commentary on the Greek, which is admirable in every way, full attention 
being paid to Marcus’ usages. Scholars will rarely consult it in vain, 
though it will not supersede Gataker’s vast collections. The Greek is 
often clumsy, the connection of thoughts sometimes intricate, the lan- 
guage not always clear ; but the accomplished editor has smoothed over 
the worst difficulties, and expounded unusual terms. We are glad to see 
how often reference is made to passages in the Pauline epistles, which 
help to illustrate the underlying thought of certain expressions : obviously 
Farquharson was not one of those who cry out “ Christianum est ; non 
legitur.” The Greek text is accompanied with a full apparatus criticus, 
as well as by a list of “‘ testimonia ”: this last is a notable feature of the 
book. The text itself is fairly conservative, but emendations by competent 
scholars are duly registered, though not too often adopted. The indexes 
are, on the whole, satisfactory, but they might well have been enlarged 
considerably. 

Marcus was born in A.D. 121, became emperor (in succession to his 
adoptive father, Antoninus Pius) when he was 40, and died during a 
campaign against the barbarian Germans—barbarian then as now—just 
before reaching his Goth year. His Meditations were never meant for 
publication ; they are gleanings from his private journals, and reveal the 
character and aims of a soul “ naturaliter Christiana ” though trained on 
strict Stoic principles. We may call him a Saint among the Stoics ; and 
saint he was, though, strangely enough, he was a persecutor of the 
Christians—or rather did not care to interfere when they were harried 
and tormented by a violent populace or a prejudiced magistrate. Once 
only in all his Meditations does he mention them, and then to rate them for 
their “‘ sheer cussedness ” (psilé parataxis). Had he been introduced to 
John’s Gospel or to one of the Pauline epistles, he might have spoken 
otherwise. Yet running through all his written expositions there is a 
deep sense of religion, combined though it was with a feeling of failure, 
of the futility of human things ; what was absent was any real conviction 
of sin, and therefore need of redemption. Nor was the character of the 
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religion practised by him (and by his noble forerunner Epictetus) calcu- 
lated to capture the minds of any but intellectuals, though in it Roman 
Stoicism touched its high-water mark. His religion was too scanty ; he 
believed indeed in some kind of Power—whether personal or not— 
behind phenomenal existence ; nothing more. He was doubtful of a 
future life, to compensate for present ills. He would inculcate infinite 
patience in dealing with humanity, lay stress upon contentment with 
every earthly lot (“‘ follow Reason,” “live according to Nature ” were 
constantly in his mind); control inordinate desires by the governing 
principles (hegemonicon) ; avoid rash judgements; never forget that 
the principal end in man’s life and constitution is social ; be just and fear 
not. Such were some of the articles of his creed, a creed hardly suited 
to the average man in its completeness ; it was too cold, its ethic too 
tigid despite its moral earnestness. Occasionally he reminds us of 
Pascal, but he has not Pascal’s brilliance ; occasionally of Montaigne, but 
without his irony ; often of Epictetus. What he believed he practised, 
and, in so doing, has left an ineffaceable memory: this great and good 
emperor appears to me to have no parallel among rulers of antiquity— 
except his noble adoptive father, Antoninus Pius, and perhaps 
Timoleon. 

Matthew Arnold beautifully sums up for us our final thoughts as we 
tise from a perusal of the Meditations: “‘ We see him wise, just, tender, 
self-governed, blameless ; yet, with all this, agitated, stretching out his 
hands for something beyond—+sendentemque manus ripa ulterioris amore.” 
Yes, the Meditations will be found a melancholy book, but a book truly 
reflecting the writer’s inmost thoughts: he had never learned the pro- 
found truth of Augustine’s immortal saying, “‘ Lord, Thou has made us 
for Thyself, and the heart can never rest till it find rest in Thee.” 

E, H. BLAKENEY. 


AN AGE IN CRISIS 


TuE CoNDITION OF MAN. By Lewis Mumford. (Secker and Warburg. 
25s.) This is a book of importance, fascinating and perhaps great, but 
a book which is extremely hard to review properly in a short space. 
The Condition of Man is the third volume in a series: which began with 
Technics and Civilisation and The Culture of Cities and which a fourth 
volume is to conclude. In the words of his introduction Mr. Mumford’s 
aim “has been to give a rounded interpretation of the development of 
modern man, and to show what changes in his plan of life are necessary 
ifhe is to make the most of the vast powers that are now at his command— 
provided that he be strong enough, wise enough, virtuous enough to 
exercise command.” By ‘‘ modern man ”—the term itself is a high 
abstraction the use of which is not without danger—Mr. Mumford means 
largely what may be called the clerkly class in the Western world and the 
many and varied groups and individuals whom the clerkly class influence ; 
the class, that is, which in a special sense provides the chief articulate 
creators of modern civilisation ; the class whose deep and still growing 
spiritual illness is at once a symptom and a main carrier of the infection 
and decay that have overtaken large areas of Western society. 
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Mr. Mumford approaches his task of interpreting past development 
and diagnosing present troubles historically and analytically. History 
rightly studied, he points out, “is a reservoir of human creativeness, 
Without the perpetual rediscovery and reinterpretation of history, 
without free access to that reservoir, the life of a single generation would 
be but a trickle of water in a desert.”? In other words, the events and 
experience of the past, when properly reviewed and interrogated, can 
help the present to both wisdom and inspiration. The success or failure 
of any such review, however, depends very substantially on the ideas 
brought to the analysis and on the sense and sensibilities of the writer, 
Analytically Mr. Mumford brings to his task many of the ideas of psycho- 
analysis (especially in their more extended social form), and much of the 
approach which American anthropologists and ethnologists have deve- 
loped for the study of the “cultures” of both primitive and more 
advanced societies. With Mr. Mumford this somewhat forbidding 
intellectual equipment is largely redeemed by a sensitive intelligence and 
an acute imagination, by analytical subtlety and acumen, and by broad, 
wholesome common-sense. 

So much for an author and his approach. His book reviews and 
analyses many of the main factors in the history of Western civilisation 
from the classical age of Greece and Rome onwards. The ground 
covered is necessarily familiar. It includes the decay and dissolution of 
the Greco-Roman world ; the development and spread of Christianity, 
especially during the Dark Ages which followed the break-up of the 
Western Roman Empire ; the new and glorious cultural efflorescence of 
the Middle Ages proper; the Rennaissance and the discovery and 
exploitation of new worlds (both physical, and intellectual and cultural) 
which the many-sided and vivid activities of the Renaissance opened out. 
From Renaissance times onwards Mr. Mumford treads the familiar 
ground of the growth of science and capitalism, the development of 
democratic ideas and of socialism, and the evils and social sickness which 
have led to fascism and Nazism, to the horrible barbarities of the present 
time, to the war, and to the unquestionably formidable problems which 
the world will face when the war ends. 

Much of this subject-matter is fairly well known. Some of it is 
pressingly and painfully familiar. This does not imply, however, that 
The Condition of Man is a dull catalogue of outworn facts. On the 
contrary, the vitality and earnestness of Mr. Mumford’s mind, the wide 
range of his interests, and his deeply culitvated spirit make the analysis 
in which this material is embedded absorbingly interesting and 
stimulating. Here is not only the tale of much that has happened, a 
sketch of many of the worst troubles besetting Western civilisation 
to-day ; in this book a masterly dissection also lays bare many of the 
deepest reasons for our present ills and much of the inner meaning of 
historical events and developments with whose outward form we have 
long been familiar. 

The result is a book which will certainly deepen every serious reader's 
view of life and sense of historical process. Not that the conclusions to 
be drawn are particularly cheerful or agreeable. This is not Mr. Mum- 
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ford’s fault. The world is not a very agreeable or cheerful place just 
now, has not been cheerful or agreeable for sensitive and perceptive 
people for a long time past, and will certainly not become so again fora 
good while yet tocome. This is not a matter which any of us can help, 
What we can help is whether we are seeking to understand the causes of 
civilisation’s present ills, and whether we are trying within the limits of 
our respective powers to contribute with understanding to the cure of 
those ills. And in this connection The Condition of Man is important as 
well as fascinating ; for it will certainly help anyone who reads it carefully 
and searchingly to understanding. 

The great qualities of The Condition of Man are partly offset by some 
gtave faults. Of these perhaps the chief (at least in the present reviewer's 
opinion) arises from the fact that Mr. Mumford suffers from no little 
religious and theological uncertainty. But to discuss this would take 
us too far afield; and for present purposes what matters is not that 
people should criticise this book but that, humbly and receptively, they 
should read and learn from it. 


ISLAND STORY 


THE IsLaND. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) This 
book of verse celebrates the origin, character and history of our country 
and its people. The time chosen is from the Creation to the present, and 
the story ranges at will through the world. The incidents it describes 
are not inter-related in time or place, and this marks a departure from 
normal epic form ; a departure imposed on the author by the nature of 
his subject and affording him certain advantages. Since each episode 
bears only a general relationship to the whole, the author has great 
variety of subject and treatment. His subjects include descriptions of 
historic events, imaginary conversations and soliloquies, short lyrical 
comments on various aspects of the historical scene, and, on the 
rivers, flowers, colours and sounds of the English countryside. Mr. 
Brett Young’s settings vary. Some episodes are set in a metre so irregular 
that they read like rich prose, underpinned in places by lines of verse. 
For others he uses the heroic couplet, or drops into the metre of 
“ L’Allegro ”’—he owes a lot to Milton—or lets the ballad metres 
throw a fresh rhythm across the mind of his reader. He rather overdoes 
these metrical changes ; several times the ballad is dropped and the steady 
tramping rhythm deliberately broken. These artificial aids would not 
hold and keep your attention were not Mr. Brett Young a poet and story- 
teller of quality. He makes the reader eager to learn the end even of a 
well-known story, and the poet in him gives a series of brain-pictures, 
some of lazy beauty, some of great dramatic power. He shows us old 
things in a new way, for he has the gift of crystallisation, of putting things 
better than they have been put before; the gift of a quotation-maker. 
This book seizes and holds the attention from the moment the cosmic 
tides are left behind, and a critic might add that the Victorian Reverie holds 
too many facts for its length. This apart, the long poem will be read 
throughout with delight. 
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; NORFOLK WORTHIES 
NorFoLk Portraits. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (Faber and Faber, 
158.) Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s book gives us a good picture of the 
Norfolk Worthies of the 17th and 18th centuries. The county had been 
largely Cromwellian before the Restoration, but the visit of 
Charles II and his Queen to Norwich and Yarmouth in 1671 did much to 
reinstate the Stuarts in popular favour. This visit is described with 
much interesting detail in the first chapter ; and one gets a glimpse of 
Sir Henry Howard, acting as guardian of his mad brother’s estates, 
entertaining the ladies of Norwich, even having them fetched to his 
parties in one of his brother’s great coaches, which held as many ag 
fourteen people. Townsends and Hobarts and Pastons and Windhams 
are among the great families that appear on these pages. Sir Thomas 
Browne, too, comes alive for us, with his garden at Norwich full of rare 
plants and herbs, and an occasional pelican or ostrich strutting along the 
garden paths. At the time of Charles’s visit he was busy over the life 
history of the dolphin ; and a pleasant story is told of the “‘ savory dish” 
of dolphin’s flesh prepared by Lady Browne’s “‘ art to dresse and cooke 
it,” and sent to the King’s table at Newmarket. King Charles’s enter- 
tainment at Blickling, the home of the great supporter of Cromwell in 
the county, Sir John Hobart, cannot have been so comfortable as his 
visit to Oxnead, the seat of the Pastons, where he felt “‘ safe in the house 
of his friend,” Sir Robert Paston, an ardent Royalist. The story of the 
rise and fall of the Paston family is well known. They took great pride 
in their beautiful Tudor home of Oxnead on the Bure ; and Sir Robert, 
King Charles’s friend, was a learned man, interested in alchemy. He 
had his own laboratory at Oxnead, where he made experiments with his 
friend Sir Thomas Browne, to learn the secret of distilling liquid gold. 
The lure of the precious metal seems to have caught him, and his life 
became one long hunt for money. The last of this interesting family 
died miserably in France at the end of the 18th century. It must have 
been a strange party at Euston, whence Charles started on his Norfolk 
visit. There were to be found Queen Catherine of Braganza and the 
favourite of the moment, Louise de Kerouaille, Monmouth, Buckingham, 
and the Duke of York, and the disapproving diarist John Evelya, 
Statesmen and sailors and speculators, politicians and physicians and 
scientists, Blue Stockings and agriculturalists appear in these lively pages” 
and enable the reader to share in the life of the Norfolk of that day. 
Some details are given from the author’s former book on Norfolk, The 
Early Life and Diaries of William Windham, with an account of 
“Common Room,” at Geneva. The original Blue Stocking, Benj 
Stillingfleet, was another attractive character. A great botanist, he was 
the means of popularising the works and system of Linnaeus in this 
country, and he published a pamphlet on Grasses from experiments 
made largely in Norfolk, which was much thought of by agricultutists 
of that time. The last chapter gives a description of the raising of the 
Militia in Norfolk for the defence of the county against invasion 
forerunner of our own Home Guard. There is an excellent bibliography 
at the end of the book. 2 


